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THE 
GREEN COAT, AND THE BROWN COAT. 


A TALE FOR MEN OF PLEASURE, 





BY MRS. COWLEY. 





« Leap them to Piccacilly Gate !”* said 
a young man in Green to his servant, as he 
gine ou of a house in Grosvenor-street. 
The servant was holding two horses, and 
the master was equipped for Hyde Park. 
Go to Piccadilly Gate ; | shall be there 
iv jess than an hour.”’ The servant mount- 
ed his nag; and, taking the bridle of the 
other in his hand, walked him off through 
Bond-street. 

The gentleman in Green walked through 
Bond-street too. He stopped at Gray’s ; 
admired some filigree plate ; said he would 
consider about the watch for Harriet ; 
and gave twelve guineas for a pair of 
buckles. 

n St. James’s-street, he went intoa 
fruit-shop ; eat half a dozen peaches ; 
yawned ; and complained that the town 
was empty, and the street full of dust : sat 
silent ; piached a kitten; said it squalled 
like Si, gnor ***; wondered? why the 
Prince wént so often to the Lilliput paint- 
erin Pall Mall; eat another peach ; said 
“ How d’ye ?” seventeen times, to as many 
separate persons ; thought Lady G. look- 
ed betier in white than in pink ; set his 
watch by St. James’s dial ; and then, after 


||promised to provide for my child. 


of delight, w when she ” beheld the visiter, 

severed her sweet lips, and revealed a 

set of pearls that were worthy of them. 

* Ah!’ said she, * how happy my mam- 

ma will be that you are come!” ‘The 

ventleman took her hand in silence, and, 

followed by the other, entered the apart- 

ment. A beautiful spectre sat in a chair 

opposite the door, and endeavoured to 

rise as they approached. The gentleman 

immediately prevented her, by seating 

himself, with a respectful air, at her side ; 

while his friend, looking all astonishment, 

was obliged to find Ais seat on the foot o. 

the bed. 

** And how are yeu, madam ?’’—** Oh, sir, 

better—much better! Something has hap- 

pened, since yesterday, that will lengthen 

my life at least a week.””—** Many weeks, 

[I hope,”’ replied ber friend, “ and months, | 
and years. But pray tell it.”—*+ My hus-| 
band’s relations,” replied the invalid, * at| 
length relent—they think my sufferings} 
have been sufficient: they invite me to} 
the country, to die with them ; and have 
Oh!) 
my little Fanny,” clasping her to her} 
heart, “thou art preserved from ruin!) 
when I have seen thee in the arms of thy’ 
natural protectors, I shall breathe my last) 
sigh with joy ; bat for ever remember, 
that it was this gentleman who preserve: ij 
thee from the grave, when thy poor fam- 
ished mother ‘The gentleman stop- 
ped her ; and made his congratulations on 
thé change of her prospects. He inquired 
when she began her journey, and -how she 
wished to be accommodated. ‘ Ah, sir!’’ 
she said, “ your generous cares are con- 
cluded, See,” presenting a bank-note o, 
ten pounds, ‘‘ what they have sent me! 








some reflection, deiermined to see who 
was at Brooke’s. 


' 

In the club-room he found only one! 
member ; they agreed on tric-trac. The! 
gentleman io Green was unlucky ; he| 
' 


played an hour, and lost filly guine; iS; 
then tossed up for double or quits ; los st 
another fifty; gave a draft on Mr. Ham-| 
mersley for a hundred, and walked out) 
with an air of composure. 

At the door he seized the arm of a gen- 
tleman in Brown—* Will you ride this) 
morning ?”’—* No; I have an engage-| 
meat,” said Brown. ‘* An assignation,’’| 
retorted Green. ** Yes,” replied the other, | 
“and with a sweet creature—will you 
go?’—**Go! what, to your sweet crea- 
ture!’ —* Yes, to my sweet creature !—} 
Do not deliberate, but come along.” 

He in Browa carelessly slung his arm 
through his in Gréen; and they walked 
off. At Charing Cross Brown Coat step- 
ped into a coach ; ordered where to drive; 
and Green Coat seated himself by his side. 
* An odd street you ordered the fellow to 
drive to! but I suppose you are able to! 
prevail on your fivourites to live cheap.” 
—Yes, faith! I caanot complhin ; the 
girl we are going to now, has cost me but 
two guineas a week since | have known 
her, all expenses included."™—* You are 
a lucky fellow,” said Green ; “ I wonder 


—*Oh, they are to be found in every pa- 
nish, if you won't shut your eyes.” 

The friends soon arrive at alow house, 
ina dirty sfreet. They ascended two 
pair of stairs: Brown Coat tapped gently 
at achymber door, and 4 little girl about 
five opened it. Her long ringlets were 





side ; and among my happiest hours, | 


shall wait on you before the hour of your 


and besides this, the rector of the parish 
ts in town, and will protect us on our jour-| 
ney: he calls on me to-morrow, in a post-| 
chaise. But, O sir! while I have mind to 
form a prayer, and strength to articulate 
it, you will be its object! My gratitude, 
iimy ‘3 

** My dear madam, | must stop you; 
| vour feelings overvalue those acts of duty, 
which I have been happy enough to find 
an opportunity of performing. Believe 
me, I feel the obligation to be all on my 





hall always account that which made me 
known to you. You have now some pre- 
parations to make for the morning, and I 
will, therefore, shorten. my visit ; but I 


departure, and s¢e you and your sweet 
daughter in the protection of the clergy- 
man who is to escort you.” 

He bowed to the mother ; and kissing 
Fanny, left the apartment, followed by the 
half petrified Green Coat, whose eyes 
were the only organs of speech that he had 
found since they entered it. They, indeed, 
had very volubly expressed curiosity, 
wonder, and a sort of half uneasiness, as 
though he felt himself taken in. The fro- 
lic was not of his sort. 

After they had walked about ten yards, i 
he exchiimed, * W hy, what the devil is all! 
this, Harry !’—* Why, as the devil wonld| 
have it,” replied the other, ‘* the amiable! 
creature whom you have seen, mide 
what is called a love-mateh—that is, 
tempted by the brillixacy of the adven- 
ture, she left her gcuardiu’s one dark! 
night, and went in a post- -chaise with a 
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had been desperately in love with a young 
lady, her very counterpart. They re- 
turned, full of spirits, from GretnaGreen ; 
and, in about seven months, received her 
fortune on the day the law pronounced 
ner to be discreet and wise. ‘The fortune 
was no more than two thousand pounds, 
and our married couple were persons of 
taste. The youth’s relations having pro- 
vided hiinan ola woman with twenty thou- 
sand, thought the election he had made a 
very silly one, and refused to, have any 
communication with him. The youth be- 
gan to take up the same opinion, and treat- 
ed his wife with neglect and brutality. He 
had at length the kindness to relieve her 
from his persecutions, by quitting Eng- 
land; leaving her independent, with a 
fortune of seven pounds and a few shil- 
lings. 
plied to her relations. 








They were at tirst!! 


more— advised her to send the child to 
the parish, and to take in needle-work. 
In the last article she obeyed them, and, 
by unremitting industry, and the most ex- 
act frugality, supported herself and infant 
for four years. But the constant wearing 
of grief at length subdued her constitution, 
and a rapid decline ensued. 
dy having observed that the sowing busi- 
ness was at an end, and having received 
no money for several weeks, thought such 
idle husseys were a disgrace to her house, 
and that they ought to be made an example 

of. She accordingly sent for a bailiff ;| 
who, as he found his prisoner in bed, was| 
so humane as to allow her to put her 
clothes on—then, taking her by the arm, 
helped her down stairs, pale and speech- 
less, followed by the shrieking Fanny.!} 

At this instant | happened to pass the 
door—it is not necessary to add what en- 
sued. As I found her too ill to be re- 
moved, | was obliged to suffer her to re- 
turn to the beldame’s apartment. Hav- 
ing, in repeated visits, learned her — 
and the name of her hasband’s friends, 


of distress—and then, really, one’s health! 
At that thought, he turned suddenly 
round, with a * Good morning, Harry !”* 
and was darting across the way. “* Hold,” 
said his friend ; ‘‘ bere is a person, a few 
doors off, whom | cannot avoid calling on ; 
and as you have begun my morning cir- 
cle with me ”” ** My horses are wait- 
ing for me,” said Green Coat. ‘“ So are 
mine,’’ answered Brown. ‘1 dine, to- 
day, twenty miles from town; my visit, 
therefore, will not be a long one.”’ ‘ At 
this instant he knocked at the door of a 
house to an appearance much like that 
they had quitteds 

**'This is very particular!” said Green 
Coat, with an air of half pet. He thought 
it, however, not expedient to take to his 
heels ; and there seemed no other possi- 








The poor girl, then a mother, ap-| |ble method of getting quit of his leader. 


| When an Italian countess, in the court 


kind, then civil, then cold, then rade, andl] of Mary de Medicis, was tried for having 
finally, hoped to be troubled with her no} \bewitched her royal mistress, she told her 


\judges and accusers that she never had 
jemployed any supernatural means to go- 
vern the mind of the queen ; nor had pos- 
/sessed any other ascendant over it than 
ithat which a strong mind must naturally 
|have over a weak one, ‘This sort of 
iwitchéraft, Brown Coat practised in such 


| 
j 


Her landla-|}a degree, that there were few of his inti- 


jmate companions who were ever hardy 
jenough to maintain an opinion opposite to 
|hisown. But they not only did not main- 
‘tain a contradictory opinion, they insensi- 
ibly changed their own, their sentiments, 
land their w ishes ; seeming emulous to be, 
jas nearly as possible, what he was: whose 
lunderstanding was of the first order ; 
| whose heart was pure ; and who was, not- 
withstanding, so far from being puritanical, 
that his taste lent grite to fashion, and 
was aided by a passion for expense, which 
could only be corrected by his still strong- 
er passion for independence. 

Such was he who now entered the con- 
fined, unwholesome chamber of an old 
man, approaching fast to dissolution. The 
curtains of the bed were open, and dis- 





wrote to my sister,.whose country nals 
is, happily, in that neighbourhood. She 
represented the distresses and the merits! 
of the amiable sufferer, and had influence 
with them, being a lady—for they are 
mean, though rich—to prevail that she 
might be received as the wife of their un-| 
worthy kinsman. An unc 


| 


1} 





said—if she| 


couragement: and a m: iden auni—that}| 


was really dying, she might come down, 
ind, if she behave.! well, shonld have the 
honour of being buried in the family-vault. 
It is in consequence of my application, of 
which she was not apprised, that those 
good people have sent for her ; and, } am 
persuaded, when her mind is at peace, sh 
will have a chance to send aunt Grissel to 
the family-vault before her. You now) 
know all that I can tell you, in answer to| 
your—what the devil !”’ 

Green Coat remained silent. He began 
to feel that there were other methods to 
get rid of snperflnons money in a morn- 
ling, besides tric-trac ; and that rides in the 
Park might, now and then, be intersected 
with a walk to the distressed. But, just! 
afterwarr's, he began to gape—thought all 
such melancholy subjects ought to be 








cockaled young fellow, who had sworn|! 
she ws the pretticst ‘ari he had seen, 





flaxen, and her eyes were blue. A smile jjsince he served in America, where he 


,. 





ad ‘ 





avoided ; they were absolutely hurtfil to 


the spirits ; how could q man enjov life 
llwho was perpetually poking into sc enes|[t 


7 


girls ought not to be counten:nced to run|| 
away with young fellows; but that, if she|jis so full of benevolence ! 


closed the venerable object, supported 
by his nurse. His sand was running low ; 

||the pallid hue of death had already taken 
| posse ssion of his cheek ; and the living 
lustre of the eye began to be dimmed, by 
the deep.shade of its approaching n nighi. 
His ficulties, however, seemed yet awake ; 
vnd the voice of his benefactor called a 





was a sober body, she should not war it en- if int flush, which struggled. a moment in 


lhis pale fae e and then subsided for ever! 

“© Ah, sir!” he said ; ‘ ‘ you, whose soul 
you, to whom 
jthe tear whig h steals from your eye in 
ipity, is dearer than that w hich gushes 
there from rapture—to you this moment 
will be not unwelcome! I speak not of 
myself; for the hour is arrived in which 
{ shall cease to moupn; in which this 
wearied heart will ren@er up its last sigh 
ito Him who gave the agonizitig nerve. 
' Another child of sorrow isathand! This 
long, sad night, in which my soul has been 
struggling to meet its God, the inhabitant 
of the next melancholy chamber has had 
the power to arrest its flight—her voice 
has penetrated through the darkness of 
the night; chained down my spirit, and 
kept my languid pulse still beating !”” 

The person to whom this was address. 
ed, turned toward the nurse for informa. 
‘ion. All he could learn was, that, by the 
patient’s order, she had been several 

imes in the arljacent room, to offer consos 
lation and assistance to a person whe gcem 
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ed resolved to accept of neither. ** Bui|ji became at once dead to honour, and \ 
you, perhaps, sir,’ added she, ‘* may be 'every consideration of duty ! Slow, though 
able to speak comfort to the poor young||/sw7e, was my progress in the road of ini- 
thing.” quity. Many were my self-upbraidings, 

A voice now issued from the apariment ; juumberless my resolutions ; but, at last, 
for the partition was so thin, and its aper-||the voice of duty was dead in my heart, 


he doated on her to such aistraction, that, 
for her sake, he had haif resolved to give 
up his country and his profession, and be- 
come an American planter. 

‘** How long my friend might have con- 
tinued in this interesting detail, | know 





tures so frequent, that every word was|jand love reigned there a ruinating con- 
distinctly heard—*‘ Whoever you are,” ||queror ! 1 had retired, one afternoon,! 
said the voice, ** come and receive my sad| to a summer-house in the farthest part of 
tale, while | have breath to utter it; ima |the garden. My lover unexpectecly ap- 
few moments, my lips will close for ever !’’|| peared there—I say unexpectedly. The 
This was articulated in a tone so faint,||suddenness of his approach, and the joy 
there could be no doubt that the person|| which accompanied my surprise, made me 
who uttered it was indeed expiring; andjjneglectful of every thing but him. | aban- 


| 


the two friends, in awful silence, entered||doned myself to the ardour of his caresses ; 





not, had not my suddenly falling senseless 
jat her feet, shocked her into silence. She 
had discernment, and perhaps.guessed, in 
jseme measure, the cause of so strong an 
emotion. Urged, therefore, either by her 
prudence, or her curiosity, she called no 
assistance ; but endeavoured to recall me 
to the recollection of my miseries, by the 
common methods. On awakening from) 


her apartment. A curtain prevented the|jand, while | was reclining on his bosom: |jthe fainting, 1 found my head reposed on 
fair mourners seeing them; which the|/and encircled by his arms, my much in-|iher bosom, and her tears bedewed my 
centleman in Brown gently touched, toj|jured husband entered the apartment. face. ‘This tenderness unlocked my whole 
inform her that they were present, and it} ‘A cry of horror was the first intima-||soul—my woes were too poignant to ai- 
was immediately opened. But the youth|/tion we received of his presence! He|/mit of concealment, and they were all 
in Green, who had thought he had already|| viewed us, without speaking; while we! poured out before her. 
had quite enough of dying faces for one||remained absolutely motionless on the) ** My failing spirits,’ said the sad nar- 
morning ; turned from the bed and endea-||spot where he first beheld us. His first|rator, ‘* will not permit me to continue 
youred to find more agreeable ones in the||action was toward his sword ; but, paus-|jin a thread ; I must pass over many events, 
street, into which the solitary window||ing, and viewing us awhile, with mingled|/to tell you that this friend prevailed on 
looked. | rage and grief, he uttered another cry,|| me to accompany her to England. Her 
The young woman found herself ad-||and fled through the garden with incredi-|| husband was a loyalist—mine had been 
iressed in the softest accents ; and every), ble quickness! This was the last moment/|/so ; and the rebels made this a pretext to 
rgument of consolation was poured forit.||in which Lever saw my husband ! | 1ob me of all my possessions—too light a 
before her. ‘* Alas!” said she, ‘itis all,|} ‘* We remained long in the fatal sum-| punishment for crimes so deep! | left 
all too late! and the only comfort which! mer-house, not knowing what steps to pur-|| America without daring to mention such 
I can now taste, is the certainty that] can-) sue. The sense of my guilt overpowered||a design to my father. 1 could not bear 
not live to profit by your goodness. But!/ine ; and | felt that happiness was fled|to stab him with the intelligence ; and 
burden your memory with my woes, and| from me forever! Atlength | ventured||1 could bear, still less, to remain on a 
if, in your journey through life, you should||to return tothe house. | asked the ser-||=pot, where every object kept my dishon- 
meet with the author of them, he may|jvants, with my eyes, what was become of) our and wretchedness alive ; yet | wrote 
know the fate of her who once reigned the||their master—but, with my lips, 1 dared io bim from the first port, and confessed 
mistress of his. inot articulate his name. The servants|all my crimnality, with a view to make 
** Lam, by birth, an American ; the only|/did not seem to be conscious that any ex-|/nis mind yield to the propriety of my ab- 
child of parents far advanced in life ; con-||traordinary event had happened ; and all|jsence, and to lessen his regrets for the 
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ithe street ; though the restlessness of his 
motions, and now and then a heavy sigh, 
gave his friend room to suspect him of 
more tenderness and compassion than was 
|thought to belong to his character. The 
isudden force of this execration had a yisj- 
ible eflect on the dying lady—but neither 
ishe, nor the gentleman who had been lis. 
tening to her melancholy tale, had time to 
notice it; for the door instantaneously 
opened, and divulged the venerable pa. 
tient whom they had first visited. The 
jnurse tottered beneath his weight ; while, 


|, with ghastful eyes, he surveyed the lovely 


creature, already on the threshold of 
death. He stretched his arms towards 
her ; uttered a deep sigh ; and, falling on 
the bed, expired! 

‘My father! my father!” exclaimed 
the lady ; clasping her hands with a wild 
air, and bending over the corpse. * But 
1 shall join thee—my woes are at an end !” 

** Yes, thy woes are over,” said the 
youth ; who now turned from the window ; 
‘*thy woes are over! But, oh} Caro- 
jline, where will end the anguis 2 which 
now seizes my soul! Behold the author 
of all thy afflictions—thy husband’s mar- 
i\derer—thy murderer—and the murderer 
of thy father!” 

The lady started from her father’s 
corpse! She fixed her eyes on him for 
a moment, with the most dreadful expres- 
sion, and essayed to speak ! But death 
had already rendered rigid the organs of 
speech ; his chill hand was on her heart ; 
jshe struggled a moment, and then, with- 
lout having uttered a sound, sunk dead on 
iher pillow ! 

Pause here, and behold the two friends, 

















sequently, | was the blessing of their ex-|ithings appeared in their usual state of loss of a child whom he could no longer 
istence.' My father was a planter; re-|;composure. Thus the night passed, anc) chink worthy of his love. 

apected for his riches, and beloved for his||three succeeding days and nights, in all! ‘* On our arrival in England, my friends 
zoodness ! Oh, he was all goodness !|/which time I heard neither of my husband,||carried me to a northern couniy ; where 
How unworthy have | been of such a pa-|jnor of the man who had usurped his|ji resided with them almost two years, in 
vent! My youth was passed beneath his jrights. This frightful calm was at length {tolerable tranquillity. My tears were fre- 
eve; in which period | was instructed in||broken in upon—and by a tempest ! quently poured before the Almighty for 
all the accomplishments which are sup-||  ‘* On the fourth morning, my father, my|/my past offences, but they were tears 
posed to give force to beauty. Of beauty, |;dear father ! entered my apartment with al] which always left me more peaceful and 
too, | had my share, and was an object of|}countenance which expressed unusual|serene. This quiet state was at length 
envy to some of my own sex, whose|/sorrow. He took my hand, however,|jimterrupted by the passion of the man in 


‘Both young; both equally the favourites 
of health and of fortune. ‘They had arisen 
jin the morning, fresh as the sun, when 
ithrough the portals of the east, he first 
glances his golden beams! The day was 
before them—their actions were to be 
ichosen. One of them passed its opening 
hours in indolence, in folly, in vapidity, 
jand in expense ; the hours of noon be- 
holds him a conscious murderer, an accu- 
lmulator of crimes, a wretch, bowed down 


charms { could not help thinking were su-! 


perior to my own. 
‘“At the age of seventeen, my father 
cave me in marriage to a young gentle- 


with the utmost tenderness, and, by the! whose protection I lived. My friend had lwith the sense of his iniquities! The 
jsofiness of h’s tones, removed the terror|}unwisely informed her husband of my for- other began his day like the favourite son 
| which had seized me on his appearance. ||mer guilt, and he teceived the intelligence |jof heaven ; his heart was filled with be- 
ile told me that he had a deep affliction) with malicious pleasure—he considered |nevolence ; wherever he trod, his steps, 


man of amiable manners, who loved me|to prepare me for ; and endeavoured to|;that | had no right to defend myself from| 
to distraction. 1, alas! was not sensible |jfortify my mind with every argument ofjhis addresses, on principles of honour,| 


like the steps of the spring, gave hope, 
,and joy, and consolation! Having feast- 


of passion, in the degree in which my hus-||religion and submission, before he reveal-| having once outraged them, and had the|led his mind with its own beneficence, he 


band felt it; but | loved no other; andjjed it. 


In this dreadful suspence I uttered |\cruelty to inform me so. On my expres-||retires from the woes which he had con- 


my innocence made me believe that | felt|/not a word ; my mind was stretched with!/sing horror at such a declaration, he had |Itributed to lessen ; he is prepared to taste 


. : 
for him all the tenderness my heart was||horrid expectation ! 
} _ } “4 | 

ip ible of feeling. Oh, why was | ever 


the brutality to add, that my affected nice- 


the pleasures which lay before him; te 


* At length the millstone crushed me.||ness was an ill retarn to his benevolence, ||refine them, and to possess them with a 


awakened from the happy error! |e informed me—that three days before, in having so long supported me ; and that, | zest, of which the pallid libertine can 


eye | 
* My fither and my husband, were both || 


of the loyalists party ; 
the British officers were treated, in their|ithat he was among the first victims of the | root. 

houses, with particular attention and fi-|/battle. The effect this intelligence h rd ‘* His roof 1 instantly quitted ; though} 
vour. A few months afier our marriaze,|}on me was sc uvcely short of madness.—I |/a stranger in the kingdom, and known to} 
toward the close of the war, a young sol-|} lid not weep ; but | grew furious ; I called}jno huntan being in it, out of the little vil-| 
dier, who was said to be of fshion and of || myself my lasband’s murderer ; demand-|jlage in which we resided. But to remain 
creat fortune in England, found admittance |jed justice on myself, and talked of cir-||there, would have been as though I did 
to our table. His manners were so en-j) cumstances which, though true, passed on||not wish to fly from the enemy who pur- 
caging, that, after a few visits, my hus-|)hose about me as the effect of suddensued me ; and 1 surely owed it to his wife, 
hand requested him to reside with us en-|iphrenzy. These violent perturbations |jto leave a situation in which | was every 

|hour exposed to the danger of his visits. 


| 


my husband had joined the rebel army ;\\if | chose to cherish such ungrateful sen-|form no idea! He is, indeed, an epicure 
and, consequently, ||that an engagement had taken place ; and|}timents, it must be under some other||—a voluptuary of the first order ! 


Ye sons of pleasure, copy the portrait! 
+> & oe — 
FEMALE HEROISM. 
A REAL FACT, RELATED BY MEISSNER. 


<> 





Baron R used to spend the sum- 
mer at a charming seat, situated in a most 
amaniie country, at a considerable dis- 








tirely. The invitation was gracefully ac- |} ended in a fever, from which it was my! 
cepted, and he became one of our family. ||panishment to recover, With shame I) “A stage, which passed at the instant 
@h, how did the hours glide in his socie-|lacknowledge—that, as my health return-| of these cogitations, offered me relief. It 
ty! Without, all was anarchy, distress, |jed, my passion revived. 1 now consider-, was in winter ; and there was not a crea- 
and war; but within our walls, all wasjjed myself at liberty, and had no doubt, | 
elegance, and taste, and pleasure! My|ithat my tender, passion ite lover, panted||was, to me, a desirable one—tor it gave 
husband was never wearied of praisin r|for the hour in which he could throw Ime the leisure of two bundred miles, to 
his guest, and my heart, unconscious of its himself at my feet, and recompense alli}ponder over my sorrows, and to consider 
error, fluttered with cdelicht at hearing||iny sufferings, by uniting himself to me} of my future fate. 
those praises. ior ever! The days and weeks wore on,||refections s0 ov erpowered me, that when 
* Alas, sir! how shall I add the rest ?iland he appeared not. At first I tonsider-| the coach arrived in London, | was so ill, 
By degrees, that heart became sensible of Jed him as sacrificing to decorum ; but ati}as to seem, to the people of the inn, in a 
its situation: and knew it loved—knew ithe end of two months, I could no longer|jdying state. I bless heaven, they were 
that itmadly loved! My hushand was of-jjresist inquiring of a lady, who had \ isitedIright! The coachman recommended me 
en absent. At those periods our guest|jin my chamber, when she had seen thej/to this house, kept by his relation, as he 
ever! It cannot be that I should now|lobjeet ofall my thought? She answered,jjinformed me. 1 delivered my purse to 
-o through all the scenes of seduetion and||with great unconcern, that he had harflvijthe mistress of it. who, for a fortnight, 
suili—for seduction and guilt did indeed been seen at all for the last month ; for,!igave me some attendance ; but since that 
follow! and | became abandoned to my)/that he was so devoted to Mrs. iff, whose|/perio’, she has kindly left me a prey to 
lover!” " |/husband was in England, that he neverjmy-disorder, which will presently 
Here tears and groans interrupted the|/spent an hour out of her house ; that he ** D—d unfeeling wretc)) ” exclaimed 
lying penitent, who, at length, with many| boasted every where of his passion, andthe youth in Green ; whi® had, 1!l you 
terruptigns, continned—* Think not that|lof his happiness ; and had told his friends, 

















ture in it; which gloomy circumstance! 


The bitterness of these | 


seeined attentive only to what paseéu in 


tance from the main road. His castle, 
| standing upon the top of an eminence, cor- 
responded with his large fortune : it was 
spacious and elegant, and some hundred 
jyards distant from the village which be- 
liionged tor it. 

dusiness obliged him, one time, to quit 
it for a few days, and to leave his lady, a 
livoung and charming woman, under the 
protection of his most faithful servants. 
He had nofbecn absent above two days, 
when, as the Paroness was just going to 
jbed, a sudden and terrible noise was 
{heard in an- adjoining apartment. She 
le-Hed for her servants, but no answer wag 
returned, while the noise grew louder 
ney moment. Not being able to con- 
|ceive what could be the cause of this un- 











* inswal uproar, she slipped ona night-gown, 


jand went to the door to see what could oc- 

aston this inereasing disturbance, Any 
oman, less intrepid thanfiferself, would 
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have fainted away at the dreadful sight 
which she beheld on opening the door. 
Two of her men-servants lay half naked 
en the floor, with their brains dashed out ; 
the whole apartment was filled with 
strange men of a most horrid aspect ; her 
woman was keeling before one of them, 
and in that very moment was pierced 
through the heart by one of the midnight 
rufians. When the door was opened, two 
of these barbarians rushed towards it with 
drawn swords. What man, however great 
his courage, would not have been appalled 
by terror, and either attempted to save 
his life by flight, or throwing himself pros- 
trate at the feet of the robbers, have con- 
jured them to spare his life? but the Ba- 
roness acted differently. 

« Are you here at last ?”” exclaimed she, 
with apparent rapture, flying towards her 
aggressors with an eagerness that sur- 
prised them, and made them pause just 
gs they were ready to strike the fatal 
blow——¢ Are you here at last ?”’ exclaim- 
ed she once more. ‘I have wished this 
long while to see visiters like you.”’— 
« Wished !” roared one of the murderers ; 
+ What do you mean by that ?—I'll teach 

be] 
yoo 

He brandished his cutlass; but his 
comrade arrested his arm. ‘* Stop a mo- 
went, brother! let us hear what she 
wants of us.” 

“Nothing else, my brave lads, but 
what is agreeable to yourselves. I see 
you have made quick work here. You 
are men after my own mind, and you will 
not repent of it, if you will listen quietly 
to me only for afew moments.” 

“Speak !”’ exclaimed the whole crew : 
Speak 

But be brief!” vociferated the mosi 
terrible of them ; for we shall soon send 
you after your people.” 
~ “PT much doubt whether you will, after 
you have heard what | am going to say. 
iam married, indeed, to the wealthiest 
vobleman in the country: but the wife of 
the meanest beggar cannot be more mi- 
serable than myself, as my tyrant is the 
meanest and most jealous wretch on earth. 
| hate him more bitterly than words can 
express, and have long been anxious to 
find an opportunity ef breaking my fet- 
ters, and paying my tyrant in his own 
coin. I shonkd have eloped long ago, had 
| been able to effect my escape. All my 
servants are his spies, and that fellow yon- 
der, wkose skull you have so bravely 
handled, was the worst of all. My tor- 


mentor even compels me to sleep alone.| 


lam but twenty-two years old, and may 
it least flatter myself of not being totally 
destitute of personal charms: should any 
one of you be willing to take me with him, 
| should not hesitate a moment to follow 
lim, no matter whether his resadence be 
in a cavern or in a village alehouse. Nor 
will you repent of having spared my life. 
You are in a castle amply stored with 
treasures ; but it is impossible you can be 
acquainted with every secret recess in it. 
! will discover them to you, and you may 
treat me as you have treated my woman, 
if this discovery do not make you six 
thousand dollars richer.” 

Robbers of this description are indeed 
villains of the blackest die, but, neverthe- 
less, they cease not tobe men. The un- 
expected tenor of their prisoner’s address, 
the apparent uaconcern with whick she 
spoke, the mure than common charms of 
ayoung female onlv slightly dressed—all 
this produced most singular effects in the 
hearts of men whose hands were yet 
stained with blood. They formed a ring, 
ant consulted apart for a few minutes. 
The Baroness stood at some distance; but 
made not the least attempt to escape. She 
heard several of them say, ‘“‘ Down with 
her, and the farce will be at an end ;” but 
scarcely changed her colour, as she also 
remarked on the other hand, that this 
proposal objected to by the rest. 

One of the band, who seemed to be the 


eaptain of the banditti, now went up to 





words might be relied upon ? whether she 
was really desirous of eloping from her 
lord and accompanying them?! whether 
she was willing to surrender her person 
to any one of them for enjoyment! She 
replied to all these questions in the affir- 
mative, and not only endured, but even 
returned the kiss of the robber—for whai 
could not extreme necessity excuse ? and 





having by these means gained the conti- 
dence of the robbers, their leader said to 
her, ‘* Come, then, and show us the se- 
cret recesses of the castle. I know it is 
rather dangerous to rely upon the since- 
rity of women of your rank ; but we will 
venture it for once; but you may rest 
assured that I will cleave your head to 
the shoulders, though it were ten times 
more charming, if you make the least 
attempt to escape, or to impose upon us.’ 

* Then my head will be perfectly 
safe !’’ replied the Baroness, smiling, as 
if she really. burned with an. eagernes- 
for plunder and a long-wished escape ; 
snatched up a lighted candle, conductin 
he band to every apartment, opening 
every door, closet, and chest, unasked : 
assisting in emptying their contents ; di- 
verting the robbers with the most jovial 
sallies of humour ; jumping with appa- 
rent indifference over the dead bodies of 
her mangled servants ; conversed with: 
every one of these plunderers, as if they 
were old acquaintances ; and manifeste: 
a degree of satisfaction that could not but 
remove every suspicion, 

Plate, money, jewels, and every thing 
valuable that could be found, were now 
collected, and the captain ordered his 
rang to prepare instantly for quitting the 
castle, when his intended mistress sud- 
dently laid boll of his arm: “ Did I not 
tell you,”’ exclaimed she, “that you woul 
not repent of having saved my life, an 
that | should prove myself your real 
friend? you are dexterous enough in 
emptying the chests you find open ; but 
your lynx eyes would never discover the 
secret treasures of this castle.” 

** Secret! what! where ?’’ most eager- 
ly exclaimed the whole band. 

“Do you imagine,” rejoined the Ba- 


QED WINSRV A. 






grew impatient, and the Baroness Aflecied| 
tu be still more so. 

** Let me try,” said she; “1 hope I shall 
be more successful. 1 am fearful lest the 
dawn of morning Hah! hah! | now 
conceive why neither you nor myself can 
Open it. Excuse my mistake! Welcome 
a8 your visit is to me, the joy at your un- 
expected arrival has, nevertheless, dis- 
concerted me a little. 
wrong bunch of keys. Have patience 
only two minutes; | shall be back in a 
tice.” 








and before two minutes were elapsed, the) 
sound of her footsteps was already heard) 
from the court-yard. On coming near the| 
vellar door, she exclaimed with pretend-| 
ed joy, though out of breath, “I have! 
found it! I have found it!” and in the 
same moment bounded suddenly against 
the sentinel at the entrance, throwing him 
headlong down the cellar stairs. The 
trap door was bolted with the quickness 
of lightning, and the whole band encaged 
in the cellar. 

All this was the work of one moment. 
In the next, she flew over the court-yard, 
setting fire to a solitary stable, full of straw 
and hay, ant the flames blazed instanta- 
neously aloft. The watchman in the ad- 
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of purl at an ale-house, and always drank 
it at the door ; he shaved himself with « 
ipenknife, and combed his wig with e 
clothbrush; he sometimes went to church 
and staid the whole service, but never sai 
down ;—when in company, he never 
spoke a werd, but when alone he was al- 
ways talking to himself; when he was 
sick he sent for the butcher, but ofter 


I have taken the| when in health he consulted the apothe 


jcary; he paid his house rent in the mid- 
dle of the quarter, and always before it 
came due: when he died he owed no 


With these words she flew up the stairs,/man a shilling, and took sufficient care 


that no man should ever owe him sixpence. 


~~ 

Louis XI. of France—A poor priest 
came one day to this monarch when he 
was at his devotions in the church, and 
told him that the bailiffs were about to ar- 
rest him for asum he was unable to pay 
The king immediately ordered him the 
money, saying, ‘* You have chosen your 
time to address me \ery luckily. It is 
but just that I should show some compas- 
sion to the distressed, when 1 have been 
entreating God to have compassion upon 
myself.” 

A poor woman complained one day to 
the same monarch, that the priests would 
not inter her deceased husband in holy 
ground, because he had died insolvent. 





jJacent village observed the blaze, and rung 
the alarm bell. In afew moments the} 


The Baroness ordered some of them to}! 
extinguish the flames, while she conduct-|| 
ed the rest to the Baron’s armoury, and} 
having distributed swords and fire-arms 
amongst them, desired them to surrownd 
the cellar. Her orders were obeyed, and 
not one of the band escaped his well 
merited fate. 


THE GLEANER. 

















od -So we'lliive, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterilies, and hear poor rogues 

Talis of Court News; and we'iitalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 
And take upon ws the mystery of things, 

As if we were God's spies. SHAKSPEARF. 











The Odd Fellow.—Your odd fellow is 
one who will do nothing like the rest of 





roness, ‘‘ that drawers which are full of 
the most valuable articles, contain no se- 
cret recesses ?—Look here, and you will 
soon see how blind you were.” 

So saying, the Baroness pointed at a 
secret spring in the Baron’s writing desk. 
The robbers opened it, and shouted with 
ijoy and astonishment on discovering six 
roujeaus, each containing two hundred 
ducats. + 

** Bravo !”” exclaimed the captain ; “1 
see now that thou art an excellent woman. 
Thou shalt lead the life of a duchess.” 

* You will be still better pleased with 
me,”’ interrupted she, laughing, ‘* when | 
show you the last but principal hoard of 
my tyrant. I caneasily perceive that your 
spies have informed you of his absence ; 





but tell me, have they also told you that 
he received, the day before yesterday, 
four thousand dollars ?”’ F 

“Not asyllable! where are they ?” 

“Under lock and key. You would 
never have found the iron chest in which 
they are, were [ not leagued with you.— 
Follow me, comrades! we have made 
clear work above ground ; let us see now 
what we can do under ground. Follow 
me to the cellar.” 

The robbers followed her; but took 
the precantion to guard against any sudden 
surprise, posting a sentinel at the entrance 
of the cellar, which was secured by a 
strong iron trap door. The Baroness pre- 
tended to take no notice of it, leading the 
band onwards to one ofthe most remote 
recesses of the spacions cellar. Having 
unlocked the door, a large iron chest was 
discovered in acorner. ‘* Here!” said 
she, giving a bunch of keys to the captain, 
“try whether you can open it, and take 
its contents in lien of a dowry, if you can 
obtain the consent of your companions.’ 

The robber tried one key after agoth- 


the world. There was a few years ago, 
a remarkable illustration of this character 
in one White, a man of a small indepen- 
dent fortune, who lived in the borough of 
Southwark, (England ;) this man acted 
wholly upon the principles of contradic- 





castle yard was crowded with peasants.|f 


‘** Good woman,” said he, “ 1 did not make 

the law, L assure you. Here is some mo- 

ney to pay your husband’s debts, and I will 

order the priests to bury him as you wish.” 
—— 


Superstition.—It is customary, in York- 
shire, for the common people to sit and 
watch in the church-porch, on St. Mark’s 
eve, from eleven o’clock at night till 
one in the morning. The third year 
(for this must be done thrice) they are 
supposed to see the ghosts of all those 
who are to die the next year, pass by in- 
to the church. When any one sickens 
that is thought to have been seen in this 
manner, itis presently whispered about 


that he will not recover, for that such a 


one, who has watched St. Mark’s eve, 
says so. This superstition is in such 
force, that if the patients themselves hear 
of it, they almost despair of recovery. 
Many are said to have actually died by 
their imaginary fears on this occasion ; a 
truly lamentable, but by no means incred- 
ible, instance of human folly. 
—~—— 
Peter the Great.—Peter the Great made 





tion: on a Sunday he always wore the! 
worst clothes,'and fed on the worst food he} 
could get, because others eat and wore! 
the best. On a Monday, because it is a! 
kind of a holiday, he used to employ him- 
self in some sort of work from morning 
till night ; the rest of the week he kepi 
holiday, dressing himself just decent on al 
Tuesday, better on a Wednesday, better! 
still on Thursday, and so on till Saturday 
evening, when other people were busy 
and undressed, he was the idlest and best 
dressed man inthe parish; he used to’ 
make a point of dining on a goose on! 
Shrove Tuesday, and on pancakes on’ 
Michaelmas day; he fed upon oysters! 
as long as the weather continued hot, but 
left off eating them as soon as there was an! 
r in the month ; he almost starved him-| 
self on Christmas day; and eat like : 
glutton when there was a public procla- 
mation for a fast; when it rained hard hel 
went without his waistcoat or great coat.| 
but would button himself up close and, 
warm in the hottest day in summer; he; 





es 


a pen, and fastened his letters with paste ;! 
he constantly sat on a low table, and eat} 
off a chair; he slept in his kitchen, 
breakfasted in his carret, dined in the cel- 
lar, and eat his supper all the year round 
in the passage leading to the street door ; 
he married three wives and lived with 
neither of them; he would frequently 
pay a waterman to take his boat and at- 
teud him on the banks of the Thames, 
hut never got into it; and once a month 
he hired a coach, but always rode with the 











her, asking her repeatedly, whether her 


er; but none fitted the keyhole. He 


wrote with a skewer cut into the form of, 


a law in 1722, that if any nobleman beat 
ior ill-treated his slaves, he should be 
jlooked upon as insane. and a guardian 
ishould be appointed to take care of his 
|person and of his estate. This great mo- 
jnarch once struck his gardener, who be 
jing a man of great sensibility, took to his 
jbed, and died in afew days. Peter heai 
ing of this,-exclaimed, with tears in his 
nyes, ‘‘ Alas! | have civilized my own 
subjects; | have conquered other na- 
tions ; yet I have not been able to civi 
‘lize or to conquer myself.”’ 
—— 

Indifference to Death—The Seapoys are 
noted for their carelessness with respect 
to death. The crime of plundering is 
punished by hanging ; and while a person 
high in office was absent one day on aride, 
his cook was apprehended for stealing a 
fowl. On his return, the master being 
informed of the affair, hastened .to the 
|place of confinement, and begau exposta- 
Hating with the Seapoy tor his incautious 
|behaviour ; when the fellow explained, 
‘* Never mind me, masser ; masser know 
who can cook his dinner—good cook in 
next tent.” ‘ Pooh! fellow, (returned 
his master) I care not about the less of 
my dinner-—I must go to the Governor’s 
house, to try to get you released,”’—** O! 
never mind me, masser, never mind,” re- 
plied the Seapoy, ‘‘ too hot for masser to 
xo to Governor, mecare not for hanging~— 
good cook next tent.” The influence of 
his master, however, obtained his pardon ; 
notwithstanding the trifling value he was 
customed, torether with the rest of the 











coachman ; he sometimes called for a pot 


Seapoys, to set upon life 









|thought to 








'Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir in. " J ‘ . 7 ae . . ali 
Of tue great Bavel, and not feei the crowd had a pleasur em gratify ing her with aj 





SS =| part of her dress more smart, if | had not 
THE HOTTENTOTS. 


j|been fearful that, by doing this, 1 should 
excite in her countrymen an inclination to 
beg und importune for what | meant to re- 
serve only for the nations farther in the 
interior. The vanity and affectation, 
areat as it was, did not, as one may son*- 
times observe in both sexes in other coun- 
tries, seem to choke her, or produce any 


—_ 
In Burchel!’s Travels, a work recently| 
published in London, we have the follow-| 
curious particulars respecting the feasting | 
of the Hottentots on the banks of the} 
Gariep, in the vicinity of Cape Town —| 
Speaking of the hippopotamus, one of| 
which had been just killed, our author} eration in the tone of her voice ; for the 
a istonishing quantity of meat which she 
"Fue Busy party wore surroundieg a: | wallowbed dbwwn, tel the readiness with 
the sweetest scevery that landscape can! hich she called out to her attendants for 
produce. They had floated the animal}! ore, plainly shewed her to be resolved 
to the bank, and were labouring hard toil at no squeamishness should interfere on 
get it out of the water; for, although it} 13. occasion.” 
was but half grown, and only what they 
called a calf, its bulk, being equal to two} 
oxen at least, was more than they could) 
manage, till the Bushmen came to their|} == 
assistance. At last it was rolled on the 
grassy bank, and immediately all who had _> | 
knives fell to work in cutting itup. ....... | The most delightful of moralists are 
he placid, noble stream gave to the the Old Fables. - Compared with these! 


scene a peaceful, yet animated charactér, pimps istructers, the theses of the early i 








LICERATURE, 


THE OLD FABLES. 











which was strangely contrasted by the||philosophers, later schoolmen, and mo-)) 
spot where our party were so busy atj|vern theologians, are but subule webs to! 
work. jj entangle speculative and curious flies, Of} 
* This, indeed, more resembled a flesh | il my young enjoyments, reading these} 
market, where bushes were converted j {ables with their picturesque interpreta- 
into shambles, and their branches were ||}Wous of wooden cuts was one of the most 
bending to the ground, overloaded with || precious ; old, but always new and plea-|) 
meat. Whichever way I turned my head,\sent. | doubted the truth of my elder 
I beheld men, or women, or dogs, eating ;||{riends’ observation, when they told me| 
several large fires were crowded with | that the moral was the kernal of the fabu- 
eooks : all around was carving, broiling, || lous shell: how sweet were the husks of; 
gnawing, and chewing. Nor dil | myself ithe (oitentimes) bitter kernels.—i need-| 
feel the least inclination to reprobate the |jed no invitation to travel over this world 
practice ; for, after a long fatiguing walk, || of histories—this ever fresh gallery of 
and eight hours fasting, | confess that appeeere. A fable is Absop’s other name;| 
Hippopotamus steak was not a thing to be || hence more recent fabulists have been! 
vejected ; and even at this moment | still||ueglected, perhaps because they only) 
remain convinced that, if our English retokl what had been more sententiously | 
lovers of good eating could but once taste |}related before ; or, perhaps their refine- 
such asteak, they would not rest ull they |}ments were not so honest as the pithy ap- 
had caused * fine lively Hippopotami”’ to) horisms of the Grecian slave. W € Can-) 
be an article of regular importation. jot think of Gay as we do of the aboriginal | 
«© All the offal, bones, and head, fell,|| sop: he is the text book of morality ;) 
by custom, to the Bushmen’s share. No}jfis brutes are Pythagorean animals, in| 
sooner was the carcass cut open, than|| Whom dwell the souls of a generation of| 
they fell to work upon the entrails, occa-||}men. We can never look at the pictures} 
sionally wiping the grease from their fin-|jat the head of each, without being trans- 
gers on their arms, legs, and thighs.— ported to the modern antiquity of time 
They were, besides, plentifully bespat-| and scene: the cold vacuity ot the long 
tered with the blood and filth, each re-| wainscotted rooms, with the solid oakeu 
joicinyy at the portion he had obtained. — | furniture, and large barred windows ; the 
" # Among these happy, dirty ere tures, || bygone look of the houses ; the quaint 
was one, who by her airs and dress show-|/and uncouth dress of the ligures ; the ter- 
ed that she had no mean opinion of her|jraced gardens, in all the square magnifi- 
personal accomplishments : she wis, in!/cence ol geometrical proportion ; the 
fact, the prettiest young Bush-giil I had} bright inland | indscape ; Mingling a heap 
yet seen; but her vanity, and too evidentiof uistant and pleasing recollections drawn 
¢onsciousness of her superiority, render-| from their faithful portraitures. This 
ed her less pleasing in my eyes ; and her should apply more especially to Gay ; but 
extravagance in dress made her, perhaps,||(he artist, scorning to be any thing but 
a less desirable wife in the eyes of her||<nglish, has transferred the scenes of 
eountrymen ; for the immoderate quan- sop to his own country : itis as honest 
tity of grease, red ochre, buku, and shin-||2n anachronism as the unsuspected mis- 
ing powder, with which her hair was clot-||takes of the old masters in this way: it 
ted, would ruin any bat a very rich hus-||/makes us believe sop to be an old Eng- 
band. Herself and every part of her|[lishman who lived along while ago, 
dress was so well greased, that she must Let any one who despises the snug 
have been, in her netion, a irl of goo:|}prospects of hedge-row landscapes, and 
family ; and the number of leathern rings|ithe quiet retirement of a hamlet in a le- 
with which her arms and legs were adora-|{vel country, look at the fresh morning 
ed, proclaimed her to be evidently a per-jjaspect of these little views, and they will 
son of property : round shake his high seated contempt. They 


y her ancles she 
earried about a dozen thick rings of thisf}ire true subjects for Teniers. There 
re the neat farm-houses, with their de- 


kind, which, added to a pair of sandals. 
gave her the appearance of wearing bus-jjcorations of clean wooden pails and plat- 
ers, bright inglenooks, white hearths 


kins. 
“ But the most remarkable piece of ind the out-door accompaniments of poul- 
ry, pigs, fenees, bird-bottles, and hen 


affectation with which she adorned her-| 

self, was three small bits of ivory, of th |) ‘oops ; an the stacks of hay, granaries. 

size and shape of sparrows’ eggs, loose], |} ‘istant fiells, and the church spire crown- 

pendent from her hair ; one in front,ea-fing the faniseape; and all done with a 

jow as the point of the nose, and one on|/homely fiithfulness that charms with the 
initation, Even in the print you enjoy 


the outer sile of each cheek, all hangin 
at the same length. These dangled from} he dewy coolness of the grass, the early 
norning air, the breaking clonds, or the 


side to side, as she moved her head, ané 
doubtlessly made fall amends for theirj}'im twilight. The cnts partake of the 























add to the wearer’s beauty.! discourse. In the print at the bead o. 
THE TRAVELLER. ithe upper part of her head was covereu)ihe fable of * The Stag and Wwe Fawn,” 
pa | with a small leather cap, fitted closely but! they are gracefully delineated in the atti- 
quite unornamented ; and I should havc! tude of listening ; 


‘ 

CowrEs ll present ofa string of beads, to render this jnd the accompany ing landscape is, as it 
: were all of them, beautiful. 
Vak and the Reed,” we fancy that we 


school-house ; | thought with fearful ite- 


| 
pM 


The siag aint hears the pausing horn ;” 


vear the blast rustling through the weeds 
on the banks of the siream, and buffeting 
the oak’s rooted strength. 

How inviting are the titles of some of 
the Fables: ** The Lark and her young 
ones ;’’ ** The Lion in love ;” “ The Oak 
and the Reed; ‘* The wanton Calf ;” 
I'he Angler and the little Fish, “&c. How 
productive of deep and serious thought are 
suchas**T he young Manand the Swallow ;” 
‘Cupid and Death ;” “ The old Mon anu 
Death.” Were we to mention all that 
are good, we should name them all. ‘The 
most mysterious to my young mind was 
* The Belly and the Members ;” and i 
heartily commiserated the fate of the poor 
subject of dispute, who, between one and 
the other, secused very likely to be fa 
gotten ; it remained for my riper experi- 
ence to comprehend its meaning. 
Giay’s, “* The Miser and Plutus,” ever 
haunted me in stormy nights, when the 
loud gusts shook the lattices of the old 


” 


ration on the first line, ** The wind- is 
high, the window shakes,”’ and had the 
apparition been any one but Plutus (who, 
though | knew it not, was not frightfal) it 
would have been a minister of terror. In 
the ** Ass eating thistles,’’ we almost lick 
our lips at the ** fine large thistle” which 
he so relishes, rather than the pack-sad- 
dle of capons. We exult at the old 
mouse’s escape from the wily cat’s whis- 
kers, who, being cunning beyond her 
sphere, must needs hang herselfon a peg 
by the hind legs, to invite the curiosity of, 
her simple enemies, and while they were 
exulting in her death, thought to spoil 
their sport by making them her prey. 

The pleasant confadulations of the ani- 
mals are replete with humanity ; even 
the evil speeches have a redeeming quali- 
ty of ignorance to take oif the ugliness, of 
ivice. * The Elephantan the Bookseller's 
ishop”’ is the most congenial of animals, in 
bulk and sagacity, for such an element ; 
lhe looks grave and polite,—two especial 
qualities of wisdom, and the bookseller 
seems conscious ofthe creatnessofhisguest. 

The Penvoy of Gay’s political Fables is 
social: A®sop’s are addressed to mankind. 
Gay’s are easy and unissuming ; his pow- 
ers of sense and wit were well adapted to 
this species of profitable wisdom ; and his 
poetical genius was not too vast. The 
Fables, and his unmortal “ Beggars’ Ope- 
ra,’ are a-kin, and are his best works. 

















THE DRAMA. 





—W inist the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepis and eoferce her laws, 
So iong the just an! cenerous will befriend, 
Aad triumph ov ber efforts will attend. 

Broogs 








PEREGRINATIONS OF A THESPIAN. 
No. IV. 

The play ended, | was requested to ac- 
company Miss M with the violin in 
the song of ‘* No, my love, no ;” but as 
sue had not been accustomed to sing in 
concert with a musical instrument, she 
aistook the key in which the symphony 
was played, ind | was obliged to accomo- 

ate her with the transposition of a third. 
ler voice was good, and her ear capable 
f cultivation, Of music she knew no- 
thing. The sopg over, | thought of re- 
ring, having ha@ a sufficient specimen of 
the abilities of this troop. I signified my 
intention, and was preparing to take my 
feave, when Mr. M. most anxiously en- 
deavonred to detain me; saying, that the 
farce of ** The King and Miller of Mans- 
field” would soon be over, and then we 
should enjoy ourselves. During this con- 
versation there was a considerable noise 





One of -~ evening only. 
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i was endeavouring ww ex myseif from 
longer stay, and had omen back op 
ithe manager, when Mary encountered me, 
in apparent anxiety and confusion, re. 
questing me to speak a word to h 

tore | departed. 
In * The ||tarthest corner of the stage. 
at a loss what to say, and I was equally at 
a loss to know what she meant. 


r be. 
1 followed her Tothe 
She seemed 


Atl 

balf stammering, she faltered out, * Sir, 
if | were not aware of your having seen, 
and understood to what shifts we are re. 
duced to procure a subsistence in this mj- 
serable profession, I curst not acquaint 
you with a circumstance which | now am 
about to disclose. My mother, sir, hag 
been guilty of the greatest impropriety, 
and has, unknown to me, till within this 
half hour, very unwarrantably used yeur 
name.—One of our neighbours, on see; 
you with my father, asked her who and 
what you was, ‘he said that you was a 
performer of great talent, and in high 
standing on the London boards ;. you 
was passing through the town, that 
Mr. Mackerel had made arrangements 
with you, at a great expense, to play. for 
This story has gone 
abroad, and the house is perfectly crowd. 
ed ; the audience are impatient on account 
of your non-uppearance, and unless yon 
can, by some means, contrive to pacify 
them, | am afraid of the consequences,” 
** My dear miss,”’ replied I, ** What can I 
do to answer your wishes and their ex- 
pectations? { have never performed 
more than half a dozen parts in my life, 
and those were in pieces which this com- 
pany cannot, by any means, attempt ; the 
“King and the Miller of Mansfiela” | 
have not even read, and if | had, there 
could be no chance of performing any part 
without a previous rehearsal.’”’—* Per- 
form a part !”’ she instantly replied. No, 
no! there is no need of that; the people 
here have no knowledge of a regular cra- 
matic piece: all that they wish for is 
something broad or ridiculous to laugh at. 
Couldn’t you recite any thing, such as the 
Newcastle Apothecary, or sing a good 
comic song? Any of those would do bet- 
ter here than John Kemble’s Lear.”’— 
* The devil sent me here,” thought 1; 
* and i wish he would help me to get 
away again.” A few moments reflection, 
aided by the urgent solicitations of poor 
Mary, brought me at last to the resolution 
to singacomic song. Mr. Mackerel (whe 
had been listening) made his whistle re- 
echo as seon as he knew my intention; 
he then walked to the front of the stage, 
and with great consequence, acquainted 
the audience that a gentleman of splendid 
theatrical talent, in passing through the 
town, had politely velunteered to sing a 
popular comic song; hoping their kind 
indulgence would everlook his appeari g 
in his travelling dress. ‘ Well done, 
Mackerel,” thought 1. The house re- 


ihe manager's speech. I was considering 
what | ought to sing when he acquainted 
me that all was ready ; his fingers to his 
mouth sounded the tocsin, ‘nd the London 
performer made his bow. Orchestra ac- 
companiment I did not expect ; and know- 
ing that my vow humane was none of the 
best, | selected the song of ** Beggars and 
ballad singers,’ which was then in yogue, 
and in which there is more speaking thas 
singing. My fiddling friend had by some 
means got an idea of the tune, and kept 
scraping away in a different key to that in 
which | commenced the song, to my ne 
little inconvenience, urtil 1 was obliged te 
walk off the stage and request him to leave 
me to myself, as I did not correctly know 
the tané. He did so: I got through the 
song, and was loudly and boisterously en- 
cored. I returned and sung the “ Country 
Club,” which was received with all the 
‘:pprobution of gaping admiration, and 
shouting laughter. “* Thonk heaven !” 


the stage I was met-hy Mrs. Mackerel with 
“very well! very good! very good, in- 














inconvenience by the piquancy they were 


raciness of the style, and are mated to the 


in the house, which continued to increase. 





ideed, sir! Lknewit: youcould fill this 








sounded with the plaudits which followed - 





thought I, “ that business ji r: and 
now to make a retreat.” 1s got off 
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joined her request to that of her mother. 


house every mght fora fortnight, and have 
a twenty pounds benetit in addition to@! 
liberal salary, 1f you chose to accept of it. 
« Well, ma'am, we shall see about it to- 
morrow ; at present, | must bid you good- 
night.” * Nay, sir, don’t be in sucha 
hurry; you amst walk this way befgre 
yougo, at any rate.’’ So saying, she took 
my arm and led me to the further corner 
of the room ; ** Here sir,’’ says she, pull- 
ing a pint bottle from her bosom, ‘ wet 
your whistle alittle. You can drink oui 
of a bottle, can’t you? That clumsy boy 
upset the pitcher of water ; but it is strong 
enough without water.”” ‘1 have many 
times heard of a nine ? wonder ; but 
how many wonders wil™fis one day pro- 
duce, thought I to myself, taking the bot- 
tle from her hand. Being a little fatigued, 
and rather thirsty with singing my songs, 
{ swallowed more thaa | ought to have 
done ; fopebeing strong aquavite, it sen- 
sibly mediately affected my head. 
Mrsa..M. finished it, apd solicited me to 
stay and see ber play “ King Harry.” 
Mary, who had just got into a pair of pan- 
taloons, in order to play the miller’s son, 


‘To which of them I listened | know not ; 
but | remained to see the farce. Any re- 
marks upon the performing of which, is 
unnecessary. A ludicrous scene, however, 
between the King and John Cockle, (Mrs. 
and Mr. Mackerel) ought not to be over- 
looked. At that part of the piece when 
the firing of a gua, (which was imitated 
by a blow on the floor with the school- 
house poker) causes John Cockle to sup- 
pose the king’s deer in danger, and being 
keeper of the forest, he interrogates the 
disguised monarch with regard to his bu- 
siness in the wood, and charges him with 
destroying his Majesty’s game ; the poor 
feminine representative of royalty being 
somewhat flurried, made a mistake, and 
said, ‘*L have lost my way here in the 
forest, and having tied my tree toa horse, 
and i”’—- ** What? what? what?” said 
the angry miller; “tied your tree toa 
horse, did you? how did you make that 
out ’’ “IL tied my horse to a tree, | 
meant tosay, and! have’— ‘* Yes, yes, 
i know what you meant to say, but stop, 
stop, let’s have a laugh at that; its so 
comical. Ha! ha! ha!” ‘ Will you go 
on, sir?” ‘*Yes, when I have done 
laughing ; but dama it,®that’s the best 
thiog I've heard in my life—tied your 
tree to a horse, eh? ha! ha! ha!’— 
“ How dare you laugh at me, you dirty 
puppy ? why don’t you get men to pliy 
your parts? you knew very well that I 
did not know a line of this part, and now 
you wish to expose me.” ‘* Didn’t know 
a line, didn’t you? then why didn’t you 
study 2” ** Is it fitting for any worn to 
personate a king, sir? ll never play it 
again—that 1 won't.” ‘ You'd rather 
personate a gorl, and play Bacchus.” 
‘* What de you mean to say, you dirty 
rascal 2” ** That you are drank, that’s 
all, and ought to have been swallowing 
your part instead of whisky.” ‘ Drank, 
sir! I drank?” ‘ Yes, you ma’am, you 
drunk.” ‘* You dirty rascal! you sneak- 
ing puppy! drunk! TH soon show you 
whether or not | amdrank.”” So saying, 
she made his hat fly to the farthest corner 
of the room, and at the first round disen- 
cuinbered the miller of his ponderous 
wig; which, as she threw it from her, up- 
act some of the potato candlesticks, and 
canght fire. The boy whose department 
it was to manage the lizhts, in his hurry 
to save it from the flames, upset the lamp- 
board goer and extinguished the whole 
of the foot-lizhts. The battle was bloody, 
but brief; for the fiddler thinking that 
Mr. M. was likely tobe worsted, ran on 
fo separate the combatints. The audi- 
ence now bean to take part, and several 
of the wags, wishing to see fair play, de- 
termined tooppose allinterference. The 


confusion became general, the lights were 
all extingnished in a fw seconds ; the fe- 
male pirt of the :dience escaped as soon 


which was the last time I ever saw her. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—SEP. 19. 

A new comic piece of one act was 
brought forward at this theatre ander the 
title of Intrigue. The plot consists of the 
attempts of two Libertines, one openly 
dissipated, and the other hypocritical, 
moral, to seduce the wife of the Landlord 
ofan Inn. The husband is jealous, but 
the wife is virtuous, and in the end baf- 
fles the hopes of both the gallants, who 
had laid a wager against each other on 
their respective success, and the money 
deposited in the hands of the Landlord is 
eventually given to him as an atonement 
for the attempt. The Landlord and his 
wife were performed by Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Baker, from the country. They are 
both spirited performers, and were well 
received, as was also the piece itself. 
lhe second Drama was Morning, Noon, 
and Night, and the last The Jew and the 
Doctor and the whole were much applaud- 
ed by a very numerous audience. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF CAMOENS, 
THE PORTUGUESE POET. 





So 
Camoens was descended from an an- 
cient Portuguese family, originally resi- 
dent in Spain. He was poor, and, like 
Ovid, exiled from his prince’s court. 
Wandering over the face of the earth in 
distress, he was a striking proof, that mise- 
ry and disgrace, in the most barbarous 
climes, are incapable of extinguishing the 


naval combat in the Streights of Gibral- 
tar. His bravery was signalized on many 
other occasions ; but this poetical warrior 
was so modest upon this head, that he 
ouly slightly touches upon it in his writings. 
He repaired to Goa, the principal Por- 
tuguese settlement in India, and in this 
city the Muses smiled upon him, and poe- 
try was at once his occupation and enjoy- 
ment. But some satirical verses he wrote 
upon the viceroy, occasioned his banish- 
ment from a place which might be consid- 
ered as his exile ; and he was sent to the 
frontiers of China, where the Portuguese 
were then erecting the city of Macao. It 
was in this distant barbarous soil that Ca- 
moens composed his poem upon the dis- 
covery of India. Vasco de Gama is the 
hero, and he entitled it the Lustade, a Por- 
tuguese word, which might be renderec: 
the Portugade ; and which indeed had ve- 
ry little relation to the subject. This off- 
spring of many vigils, narrowly escaped 
being wrecked ; but Camoens ; after the 
example of Cesar, saved his manuscript 
by keeping it in his hand above the wa- 
ter, and swimming with the other. 

Upon his return to his native country. 
after an absence of sixteen years, his 
whole fortune consisting of his epic poem, 
he judged it expedient to publish it. He 
accordingly dedicated it to king Sebas- 
tian, then in his youth, and the work ap- 
peared in 1572. The author obtained 
many elogiums, an unsubstantial recom- 
pense, that did not prevent his starving to 
death, 

In the fifth canto of the Lusiade, Ca- 
moens deplores, in a most affecting man- 





fire of true genius. This poet sung 
the conquest of the East-Indies by the 
Portuguese. His poem, though it did 
not comprise all the characters of the 
epic, possessed its greatest beauties.— 
The images are variegated, and coloured 
in a lively and striking manner ; the pas- 
sions are developed with art, and his nar- 
ration is always agreeable. How easy 
his transitions from the sublime to the 
beautiful! his Episode of Ines de Castro 
is most happily conceived. The descrip- 
tian of the Giant Adamaster, keeper o. 
the promontory of the tempests, is a fic- 
tion equally new and sublime, and may be 
pnt in competition with any production o. 
poetical imagination. These striking 
beauties have saved Camoens’ poem from 
the shafts of criticism, on account of its 
want of connexion, and the extravagant 
mefley of Pagan deities and Christian 
saints. 
This poet united the laurels of Mars 
with those of Apollo ; but his courage was 
not the effect of an impetuous temper, or 
a bratal fury; it derived its origin from 
his greatness of-soul, a jitst notion of true 
lory, and his sincere love for his coun- 
try. In the society of the world he al- 
ways appeared with an affable air, and an 
agreeable countenance, being naturally off 
a cheerful@lispostion, thouch rather too 
much inclined to he satirical. His insdis- 
creet amours compleated his Fuin. After 
having’ travelled like Homer, he still re- 
cembled that great poet in his Inst mo- 
ments, dving in a state of indigence, and 
obtained no reputation till after his death. 
MWe was in stature beneath the middle 
size ; but well proportioned. He hada 
fine open countenance, with a healthy 
florid complexion ; large expressive eyes, 
fiir hair, and an aquiline noise. He 
-onstantly wore an agréeable smile, and 
his whole person was so comely, that it 
formed an advantageous prejudice in his 
favour, which, nevertheless, ws in some 
torree fatal, by making him too great an 
ohject of the attention of the Portuguese 
ladies, 
The indiscreet gallantries of Camoens 
at the court of Lisbon, and an i-ground- 
ed expectation of making his fortane, <o- 
conded, probably, by the warmth of his 


ner, his ill-fortune, and the little encou- 
ragement bestowed on merit by the great. 
But scarce had he expired ere his worth 
was discovered, every one eagerly strove 
to honour his memory with epitaphs, and 
to rank him among the select few who had 
done honour to their country ; and that 
his fate might in all points resemble tha: 
of Homer,many cities who had beheld him 
unconcerned begging his bread, after his 
death disputed the glory of bis birth. 
Besides the Lusiade, Camoens wrote #°- 
veral other poems, which the Portuguese 
honoured so far as to learn by heart. This 
poet passing one day in the streets of Lis- 
bon before a large China shop, and hear- 
ing the master sing some of his verses, 
which he most cruelly tortured, he went 
into the shop, in a careless manner, and 
broke a great deal of his China, saying, 
“Friend, you have broke and distorted 
my productions, and according to the Lex 
Talionis, | have broke your commodities.”’ 
He was, however, obliged to pay for his 
joke, as well as Ariosto, of whom a simi- 
lar anecdote is related. 
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ARTS AND SCLENCES., 


—-—— Science hag sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 
Campseus. 








RISE AND PROGRESS OF GARDENING. 
No. HL. 

No branch of gardening made much 
»rogress in Scotland till within the last 
fty years ; for the progress of every art 
is relative to the influx of wealth, and 
Scotland, till lately, has been more re- 
varkable for producing excellent opera- 
tive gardeners for other countries, than 
for employing them in her own. The 
first Scottish work on gardening was pub- 
lished in the early part of last century, by 
J. Reid. Subsequently appeared the 
‘Scots Gardener's Director,’ an original 
work, by a great enthusiast in gardening, 
James Justice, of Crichton, near Fein- 
burgh. Dr. Gibson published a valuable 
tract on fruit trees; and in 1774, Keil 
produced a treatise on peach trees; the 


knewn. 








as possible. With Mary Mackere! on tay imagination, constantly in pursuit of new 








practical works of the late Walter Nicol 
are so receni as to be sufficiently well 





Crichton garden was accounted the 
richest in Scotland, during the life of the 
proprietor, who laid out great sums on it ; 
subsequently (i. e. from 1760 to 1785) 
that of Moredun, near Edinburgh, claim- 
ed the priority, and may be considered as 
the first in that country in which forcing 
was carried to any degree of perfection. 
Baron Moncrief, its proprietor, used to 
boast that, ‘from his own ground, within 
a few miles of Edinburgh, he could, by 
the aid of glass, coals, and a good garden- 
er, match any country in Europe, in 
peaches, grapes, pines, and every other 
fine fruit, excepting apples and pears ; 
these he acknowledged were grown bet- 
ter inthe open air in England and the 
north of France. Dr. Duncan informs us 
that on the 10th of June, (1817) a banch 
of Hamburgh grapes was presented to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, ‘ weigh- 
ing four pounds, the berries beautiful aud 
large.’ At this early season, it is added, 
such grapes could not be obtained at any 
price, either in France, Spain, or Italy. — 
This and many other circumstances might 
be adduced to prove the rapid progres® 
which this science has made in Scotland 
within a very short period. 

In Horticulture lreland is left at an im- 
mense distance. The first stimulus given 
to territorial improvement there, was by 
Cromwell's soldiers, and chiefly by Wal- 
ter Blythe, the author of a well-known 
and very ingenious work, ‘ The Improver 
Improved.’ From Cromwell's time things 
remained. nearly stationary till the esta- 
hblishment of the Dublin Society in 1749, 
when planting began to be attended to ; 
previously to the Union, however, little 
was done. No original work on horticul- 
ture has yet appeared ; and till within the 
last fifteen years, there were not, as we 
are well assured, ahove ten gardens in 
that kingdom which had forcing-houses. 
Now, however, improvement of every 
kind is rapidly taking place. ; 
Having brought down this slight sketch 
of the history of horticulture in Britain, to 
the period when the two Horticultural 
Societies took their rise, we shall pause 
for a moment to compare it with that of 
other countries. 

Gardening is, perhapsy more than any 
other art. under the influence of zeogra- 
phical circumstances. It is true, nature 
has adapted a variety of vegetables to eve- 
ry climate ; and those which are the most 
useful to man, as the farinaceous grains, 
will be found attending him almost in eve- 
ry country where he has fixed his habita- 
tion. Still there are some climates emi- 
nently fitted for culinary vegetables, and 
others for frvits, and none in which the 
best sorts of both can at ence be brought 
to a high degree of perfection in the open 
air. ‘The finest fruits are natives of Syria, 
Persia, and the Indies ; but te most euc- 
culent and best-flavoured legumes are 
produced in the low moist climates of Hol- 
land and-Britain, Excepting in Lombar- 
dy, no potherbs of tolerable quality are 
raised in ltaly. The broccoli alone of 
Rome is fit to compare with that of Eng- 
land ; their turnips, carrots, parsnips, ra- 
dishes, are small, bitter, and hard ; their 
celery stringy, and even their kidney 
beans dry and tough, as they are also in 
their native climate, India. Gourds, me- 
lons, and tomatos, are almost the only cu- 
linary productions in which they excel in 
the south of Italy ; their cucumbers are 
far inferior to those of the close hot-beds 
used in England. 

In Lombardy, the climate is more tem- 
perate, the ereat tract of country low, 
very generally irrigated, and the air, in 
consequence, moist. Herbacedus vege- 
tables are there crown to much greater 
perfection ; and on the rising grounds the 
peach, apple, pear, cherry, plum, vine. 
fiz, olive, &c. are excellent. In most 


places the lemon and‘orange require shel- 
ter during winter ; but in some spots they 
rrow in the open air, as at Genoa, and 
bring their fruit to a considerable degrce 


Lombardy. therefore. er 








of perfection. 








|| thought to add to the wearer’s beauty. 
| The upper part of her head was covere«), 


THE TRAVELLER. 








"discourse. — In the print at the head o. 





i was endeavouring lo excuse myself from 
the fable of ** The Stag and iwe Fawn,’ }longer stay, and had turned my back on 


a | with a small leather cap, fitted closely but’ they are gracefully delineated in the atti-||(the manager, when Mary encountered me, 


*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir ihe , : - | f..3 H P| 
Of tue great Bavel, and not feei the crowd anes a pleasure m gratify ing her with al 
present of a string of beads, to render this 
=\\part of her dress more smart, if | had not 
\been fearful that, by doing this, | should 


Ws T wr ; alk tly excite in her countrymen an inclination to 
In Burchell's Travels, a work recently || beg and importune for what | meant to re- 


published in London, we have the follow-} sory only for the nations farther in the 
curious particulars respecting the feasting} interior. The vanity and aflectation, 
of the Hottentots = the banks of the; reat as it was, did not, as one may son*- 
Gariep, in the vicinity of Cape Town —IItimes observe ia beth sexes in other Coun- 
Speaking of the hippopot umus, one Of} tries, seem to choke her, or produce any 
which had been just killed, our author} jjeration in the tone of her voice ; for the 
cays pera quantity of meat which she 
* ‘Fhe bury pasty were surrounded by || swallowed down, and the readiness with 
te re gage epg —n landecape C0! which she called out to her attendants for 
produce. They had floated the animal || nore, plainly shewed her to be resolved 
to the bank, and were labouring hard toll hat no squeamishness should interfere on 
get it out of the water; for, although it| ; 
was but half grown, and only what they 


this occasion.” 
called a calf, its bulk, being equal to two} Pe . 
4 ‘ 
oxen at least, was more than they — LITERATURE, 
manage, till the Bushmen came to their| 
assistance. At last it was rolled on the| 


Cowrer 


THE HOTTENTOTS. 


















THE OLD FABLES. 
~ 


| The most delightful of moralists are 
Phe placid, noble stream gave to the | the Old Fables. - Compared with these) 
acene a peaceful, yet animated charactér, ||sunple instructers, the theses of the early 
which was strangely contrasted by the ||philosophers, later schoolmen, and mo-! 


PM 1} 
«pot where our party were so busy at jiern theologians, are but subtle webs to’, 
| 








work. | entangle speculative and curious flies. Of | 
| 
t 





* This, indeed, more resembled a flesh || ll my young enjoyments, reading these 
market, where bushes were converted | fables with their picturesque interpreta- 
into shambles, and their branches were || vous of wooden cuts was one of the most 
pending to the ground, overloaded with|| precious ; old, but always new and plea-| 
meat. Whichever way I turned my head, ||s mt. | doubted the truth of my elder 
I beheld men, or women, or dogs, eating ;|!riends’ observation, when they told an 
several large fires were crowded with) that the moral was the kernal of the fabu-| 
eooks : all around was carving, broiling,||lous shell : how sweet were the husks of | 
gnawing, and chewing. Nor did I myself ithe (oitentimes) bitter kernels.—1 need-| 








feel the least inclination te reprobate the} ed no invitation to travel over this world} 
practice ; for, after a long fatiguing walk, |jof histories—this ever fresh gallery of 
and eight hours fasting, I confess that 4 one A fable is Aesop s other nemens 
Hippopotamus steak was not a thing to be |] hence more recent fabulists have been! 
rejected ; and even at this moment I still] ueglected, perhaps because 
remain convinced that, if our English retold what had been more sententiously| 
lovers of good eating could but once taste||related before; or, perhaps their refine-| 
auch asteak, they would not rest till they ||ments were not so honest as the pithy ap- 
had catised * fine lively Hippopotami”’ to||horisms of the Grecian slave. 
be an article of regular importation. 
‘All the offal, bones, and head, fell,||4:sop :~he is the text book of morality ;} 
by custom, to the Bushmen’s share. No/jtiis brutes are Pythagorean animals, in| 
sooner was the carcass cut open, than|) Whom dwell the souls of a generation of | 
they fell to work upon the entrails, occa- lmen. We can never look atthe pictures} 
sionally wiping the grease from their fin-|jat the head of each, without being trans- 
gers on their arms, legs, and thighs.—|j}ported to the modern antiquity ot time 
They were, besides, plentifully bespat-jjand scene: the cold vacuity of the long 
tered with the blood and filth, each re- || Wainscotted rooms, with the solid oaken 
joicing at the portion he had obtained. | furniture, and large barred windows ; the 
* Among these happy, dirty creatures,||bygone look of the houses; the quaiut 
was one, who by her airs and dress show-j|and uncouth dress of the figures ; the ter- 
ed that she had no mean opinion of herjiraced gardens, in all the square magnifi- 
she wis, inilcence ef geometrical proportion ; the 
fact, the prettiest young Bush-giil I hac] bright inland lindseape ; mingling a heap 
yet seen; but her vanity, anil too ev ident|jof cistant and pleasing recollections drawn 
eonsciousness of her superiority, render-| from their faithful portraitures. This 
ed her less pleasing in my eyes ; and her should apply more especially to Gay ; but 
extravagance in dress made her, perhaps, | the artist, scorning to be any thing but 
a less desirable wife in the eyes of her “English, has transferred the scenes of 
eountrymen ; for the immoderate quan-||-Esop to his own country : it is as honest 
tity of rease, red ochre, buku, and shin-|}an anachronism as the unsuspected mis- 
ing powder, with which her hair was clot- takes of the old masters in this way: it 
ted, would ruin any but a very rich hus-|/makes us believe Asop to be an old Eng- 
band. Herself and every part of her lishman who lived a long while ayo. 
dress was so well greased, that she must Let any one who despises the snug 
have been, in her nition, a girl of goo:||prospects of hedge-row landscapes, and 
family ; and the number of leathern rings|jthe quiet retirement of a hamlet in a le- 
with which her arms and legs were adora-|{vel country, look at the fresh morning 
ed, proclaimed her to be evidently a per-jjaspect of these little views, and they will 
son of property : round her ancles shejj-hake his high seated contempt. They 
earried about a dozen thick rings of this/}:re true subjects for Teniers. There 
kind, which, added to a pair of sandals.|jvre the nevt farm-houses, with their de- 
gave her the appearance of wearing bus-jjcorations of clean wooden pails and plat- 
kins. ers, bright inglenooks, white hearths 
«“ But the most remarkable piece of :nd the out-door accompaniments of poul- 
affectation with which she adorned her-| ry, pigs, fenees, bird-bottles, and hen 
self, was three small bits of ivory, of th ] ‘oops; and the stacks of hay, granaries. 
size and shape of sparrows’ eggs. loose}, |] listant fielis, and the church spire crown- 
pendent from her hair; one in front,a-jing the lin'scope; and all done with a 
Jow as the point of the nose, and one on|/homely fiithfulness that charms with the 
the outer sile of each cheek, all hangin: ji nitation. Even in the print you enjoy 
at the same length. These dangled from} he dewy coolness of the grass, the early 
side to side, as she moved her head, an¢jf norning air, the breaking clonds, or the 
doubtlessly made full amends for their ‘im twilight. The ents partake of the 


We can-! 


inot think of Gay as we do of the aboriginal! 








personal accomplishments : 








quite unornamented ; and I should havc! tude of listening ; 


they only} 


in apparent anxiety and confusion, re. 
The siag wint hears the pav<ing horn ;” questing me to speak a word to her be. 
und the accompanying landscape is, as it fore I departed. 1 followed her to the 
were all of them, beautiful. In * The farthest corner of the stage. She seemed 
Wak and the Reed,” we faney that wef# @ loss what to say, and I was equally at 
wear the blast rustling through the weeds|/# loss to know what she meant. Atl h, 
on the banks of the stream, and buffeting||balf stammering, she faltered out, * Sir, 
the oak’s rooted strength. if | were not aware of your having seen, 
How inviting are the titles of some of||@"4 understood to what shifts we are re. 
the Fables: * ‘The Lark and her young duced to procure a subsistence in this mi- 
oues ;”” ** The Lion in love ;”’ ** The Oak serable profession, I curst not acquaint 
ani the Reed;” “The wanton Calf ;”)YoU with a circumstance which ! now am 
I'he Anglerand the little Fish, "&c. How about to disclose. My mother, Su, has 
productive of deep and serious thought are been guilty of the greatest impropriety, 
suchas** T he young Man and the Swallow ;” and has, unknown to me, till within this 
“Cupid and Death ;” “ The old Mon anu half hour, very upwarrantably used your 
Death.’ Were we to mention all thai name.— One of our neighbours, on seei 
are good, we should name them all..The|}40" with my father, asked her who and 
most mysterious to my young mind was what you was. ‘he said that-you was a 
* The Belly and the Members ;”’ and | performer of great talent, and in 
heartily commiserated the fate of the poor|| Standing on the London boards ; that you 
subject of dispute, who, between one and||W8S Passing through the town, and that 
the other, secmed very likely to be fag Mr. Mackerel had made arrangements 
gotten ; it remained tor my riper experi- with you, at a great expense, to play: fer 
ence to comprehend its meaning. One of|ithis evening only. ‘This story has gone 
Gay’s, “ The Miser and Plutus,” ever abroad, and the house is perfectly crowd. 
haunted me in stormy nights, when the jed ; the audience are impatient on account 
loud gusts shook the lattices of the old lof your non-appearance, and unless you 
school-house ; I thought with fearful ite-|C@» by Some means, contrive to pacify 
ration on the first line, “ ‘I'he wind. is}*#em, i am afraid of the consequences,” 
high, the window shakes,” and had the|}” My dear miss,” replied 1, « W hat can | 
apparition been any one but Plutus (who, do to ee are “ ishes and their ex- 
though | knew it not, was not frightfal) it}/Pectauons - have never performed 


lwould have been a minister of terror, Inj™ore than half a dozen parts_in my life, 


” 


the “ Ass eating thistles,”” we almost lick|{20¢ those were in pieces which this com. 
our lips at the ‘fine large thistle” which} Pry cannot, by eat cal attempt ; the 
he so relishes, rather than the pack-sad- * King and the Miller of Mansfield” | 
dle of capons. We exult at the old|/bave not even read, and if 1 had, there 
imouse’s escape from the wily cat’s whis- could be no chance of performing any part 


:. . 7 j ¢ e) - 
likers, who, being cunning beyond her without a previous rehearsal. Per 


8 ant i” ities teat a 
sphere, must needs hang herselfon a peg form a part!” she instantly replied. No, 


es _ . there is sed of : 
\|by the hind legs, to invite the curiosity of /P° * there is no need of that ; the people 


her simple enemies, and while they were||®°Fe have no knowledge of a regular cra- 
exultmmg in her death, thought to spoil matic ee all that they wish for is 
their sport by making them her prey. something broad = ridiculous to laugh at. 

The pleasant confabulations of the ani- Couldn t you recite any thing, such as the 
mals are replete with bumanity ; even Newcastle Apetpoctay or sing a good 
the evil speeches have a redeeming quali- |©OME SOME = Any of those would do bet- 
jty of ignorance to take off the ugliness of ter here than Jobn Kemble’s Lear.” — 





“oT ay) 2 ” . 
lvice. * The Elephantan the Bookseller's} / he devil sent me here,” thought 1; 


|shop” is the most congenial of animals, in “ and i wish he would help me to get 
ibulk and sagacity, for such an element ;]/"¥@Y ®8%2- A few moments reflection, 
he looks gravé and polite,—two especial oH "y ne urgent solicitations of _— 
qnalities of wisdom, and the bookseller} !@"¥> brought me at last to the resolution 
seems conscious ofthe greatnessofhisguest. tosingacomic song. Mr. Mackerel (whe 
The Penvoy of Gay’s political Fables is had been listening) made his whistle 7 
social: A.sop’s are addressed to mankind. echo as walk . he knew my intention ; 
Gay’s are easy and un issuiming ; 4tis pow- he thes _ he to the front of the stage, 
ers of sense and wit were well adapted to and with great consequence, acquainted 
this species of profitable wisdom ; and his the audience that ase gentleman of splendid 
poetical genius was not too vast. The sctsogg ae talent, in passing through the 
Fables, and his unuortal “ Beggars’ Ope- town, ha politely velunteered to sing & 
ra,’ are a-kin, and are his best works. popular CoP SONG 5 hoping their kind 
indulgence would everlook his appeari: g 

a in his travelling dress. ‘* Well done, 
THE Mackerel,” thought |. The house re- 























—W Wwist the Drama bows to Virtue's cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So iong the just an! cenerous will befriend, 

Aad triumph ov ber efforts will attend. 
Brooas 


ihe manager's speech. I was considering 
what | ought to sing when he acquainted 
me that all was ready ; his fingers to his 
mouth sounded the tocsin, and the London 
performer made his bow. Orchestra ac- 
companiment I did not expect ; and know- 
ing that my voa humane was none of the 
The play ended, | was requested to ac-|ibest, | selected the song of ** Beerars and 
company Miss M with the violin in}ballad singers,’’ which was then in yocue, 
ihe song of ‘* No, my love, no; but asiland in which there is more speaking tham 
sae hai not been accustomed to sing in|lsinging. My fiddling friend had by some 
oncert with a musical instrument, shejmeans got an idea of the tune, and kept 
aistook the key in which the symphony |scraping away in a different key to that in 
was played, ind I was obliged to accomo-||which | commenced the song, to my ne 

ate her with the transposition of a third. |Hlittle inconvenience, until i was obliged te 
fer voice was good, and her ear capable |walk off the stage and request him to leave 
f cultivation. Of music she knew no-lhne to myself, asJ did net correctly know 
thing. The sogg over, | thought of re-jthe tuné. He did so: | got through the 
uring, having ha@ a sufficient specimen of||song, and was loudly and boisterously en- 
the abilities of this troop. I signified myj/cored. I returned and sungthe “ Country 
intention, and was preparing to take my}Club,” which was received with all the 
‘eave, when Mr. M. most anxiously en-j}:pprobation of gaping admiration, and 
deavoured to detain me ; saying, thai the}/shouting laughter. “ Thonk heaven !” 
farce of ** The King and Miller of Mans-jthought 1, “ that business i er: and 
field” would soon be over, and then wellnow to make a retreat,” Indes! got off 
should enjoy ourselves. During this con-|ithe stage I was met by Mrs. Mackerel with 
versation there was a considerable noise}j ‘+ very well! very good! very cood, in- 
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inconvenience by the piquancy they weregraciness of the style, and are mated to the 


in the house, which continued to increase.|ideed, sir! Lknewit: you could fill this 





sounded with the plaudits which followed © 
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joined her request to that of her mother. 


house every mght fora fortnight, and have 
a twenty pounds benetit in addition tow 
liberal salary, if you chose to accept of it. 
« Well, ma'am, we shall see about it to- 
morrow ; at present, | must bid you good- 
night.” ** Nay, sir, don’t be in sacha 
hurry; you must walk this way befgre 
you go, at any rate.’’ So saying, she took 
iny arm and led me to the further corner 
of the room ; ** Here sir,’’ says she, pull- 
ing a pint bottle from her bosom, “ wet 
your whistle alittle. You can drink oui 
of a bottle, can’t you? That clumsy boy 
upset the pitcher of water ; but it is strong 
enough without water.” 1 have many 
times heard of a nine > wonder ; but 
how many wonders wil€fis one day pro- 
duce, thought I to myself, taking the bot- 
tle from her hand. Being a little fatigued, 
and rather thirsty with singing my songs, 
{ swallowed more thaw l ought to have 
done ; fog,being strong aquavita, it sen- 
sibly Lamediately affected my head. 
Mrs, M. finished it, apd solicited me to 
stay and see ber play ‘King Harry.”’ 
Mary, who had just got into a pair of pan- 
taloons, in order to play the miller’s son, 


‘To which of tiem I listened | know not ; 
but | remained to see the farce. Any re- 
marks upon the performing of which, is 
unnecessary. A ludicrous scene,however, 
between the King and John Cockle, (Mrs. 
and Mr. Mackerel) ought not to be over- 
looked. At that part of the piece when 
the firing of a gua, (which was imitated 
by a blow on the floor with the school- 
house poker) causes John Cockle to sup- 
pose the king’s deer in danger, and being 
keeper of the forest, he interrogates the 
disguised monarch with regard to his bu- 
siness in the wood, and charges him with 
destroying his Majesty’s game ; the poor 
feminine representative of royalty being 
somewhat flurried, made a mistake, and 
suid, ** have lost my way here in the 
forest, and having tied my tree tom horse, 
andi?’ ‘What? what? what?” said 
the angry miller; “tied your tree toa 
horse, did you? how did you: make that 
out?’ “1 tied my horse to a tree, | 
meant tosay, andi have’— ‘Yes, yes, 
i know what you meant to say, but stop, 
stop, let’s have a laugh at that; its so 
comical. Ha! ha! ha!” ‘ Will you go 
on, sir?” ‘Yes, when I have done 
laughing ; but dama it@that’s the best 
thiog [’ve heard in my life—tied your 
tree to a horse, eh? ha! ha! ha!”— 
‘** How dare you laugh at me, you dirty 
puppy ? why don’t you get men to pliy 
your parts? you knew very well that [ 
did not know a line of this part, and now 
you wish to expose me.” ‘* Didn’t know 
a line, didn’t you? then why didn’t you 
study 7” ** Is it fitting for any worn to 
personate a king, sir? Ul never play it 
again—that 1 won’t.”” ‘* You'd rather 
personate a gol, and play Bacchus.” 
** What de you mean to say, you dirty 
rascal 2” =“ That you are drank, that's 
all, and ought to have been swallowing 
your part instead of whisky.” “ Drunk, 
sir! Tdeunk?” “ Yes, you ma’am, you 
deunk.” “ You dirty rascal! you sneak- 
ing puppy! drunk! IH soon show you 
whether or not | amdrank.’”? So saying, 
she made his hat fly to the farthest corner 
of the room, and at the first round disen- 
cwinbered the miller of his ponderous 
wig ; which, as she threw it from her, up- 
ect some of the potato candlesticks, and 
canght fire. The boy whose department 
it was to manage the lichta, in his hurry 
to save it from the flames, upset the lamp- 
board ee and extinguished the whole 
of the foot-lizhts. The battle was bloody, 
but brief; for the fiddler thinking that 
Mr. M. was likely tobe worsted, ran on 
fo separate the combatints. The ausi- 
ence now bezan to take part, and several 
of the wags, wishing to see fair play, de- 
termined to oppose allinterference. The 
confasion became eneral, the lichts were 
all extinguished ina fow seconds ; the fe- 
male pirt of the wudience escaped as 300n 


nates I lefi her at the door of her lodging, 
which was the last time I ever saw her. 


~—— 
HAYMARKET THEATRE.—SEP. 19. 

A new comic piece of one act was 
brought forward at this theatre ander the 
title of Intrigue. The plot consists of the 
attempts of two Libertines, one openly 
dissipated, and the other hypocriticall, 
moral, to seduce the wife of the Landlord 
ofan Inn. The husband is jealous, but 
the wife is virtuous, and in the end baf- 
fles the hopes of both the gallants, who 
had laid a wager against each other on 
their respective success, and the money 
deposited in the hands of the Landlord is 
eventually given to him as an atonement 
for the attempt. The Landlord and his 
wife were performed by Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Baker, from the country. They are 
hoth spirited performers, and were well 
received, as was also the piece itself. 
lhe second Drama was Morning, Noon, 
and Night, and the last The Jew and the 
Doctor and the whole were much applaud- 
ed by a very numerous audience. 
———————eeee_____. 
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THE PORTUGUESE POET. 


~~ 
Camoens was descended from an an- 
ctent Portuguese family, originally resi- 
dent in Spain. He was poor, and, like 
Ovid, exiled from his prince’s court. 
Wandering over the face of the earth in 
distress, he was a striking proof, that mise- 
ry and disgrace, in the most barbarous 
climes, are incapable of extinguishing the 
fire of true genius. This poet sung 
the conquest of the East-Indies by the 
Portuguese. His poem, though it did 
not comprise all the characters of the 
epic, possessed its greatest beauties.— 
The images are variegated, and coloured 
in a lively and striking manner ; the pas- 
sions are developed with art, and his nar- 
ration is always agreeable. How easy 
his transitions from the sublime to the 
beautiful! his Episode of Ines de Castro 
fis most happily conceived. The descrip- 
tion of the Giant Adamaster, keeper ox 
the promontory of the tempests, is a fic- 
tion equally new and sublime, and may be 
pnt in competition with any production o. 
poetical imagination. ‘These striking 
beauties have saved Camoens’ poem from 
the shafts of criticism, on account of its 
want of connexion, and the extravagant 
mefley of Pagan deities and Christian 
saints. 

This poet united the laurels of Mars 
with those of Apollo ; but his courage was 
not the effect of an impetuous temper, or 
a bratal fury; it derived its origin from 
his greatness of soul, a jitst notion of true 
lory, and his sincere love for his coun- 
try. In the society of the world he al- 
ways appeared with an affable air, and an 
agreeable countenance, being naturally of 
a cheerful@dispostion, thouch rather too 
much inclined to be satirical. His indis- 
creet amours compleated his fuin. After 
having’ travelled like Homer, he still re- 
sembled that great poet in his Inst mo- 
ments, dying in a state of indigence, and 
obtained no reputation till after his death. 
Me was in stature beneath the middle 
size ; but well proportioned. He had a 
fine open countenance, with a healthy 
florid complexion ; large expressive eyes, 
fiir hair, and an aquiline noise. He 
~onstantly wore an agréeable smile. and 
his whole person was so comely, that it 
formed an advantageons prejudice in his 
favour, which, nevertheless, ws in some 
torree fatal, by making him too great an 
o ject of the attention of the Portuguese 
Jadies, 
The indiscreet gallantries of Camoen: 
at the conrt of Lisbon, and an il-croun?- 
ed expectation of mikine his fortane, <o- 
conded, probably, by the warmth of his 


MEMOIRS OF CAMOENS, 


naval combat in the Streights of Gibral- 
tar. His bravery was signalized on many 
other occasions ; but this poetical warrior 
was so modest upon this head, that he 
only slightly touches upon it in bis writings. 
He repaired to Goa, the principal Por- 
tuguese settlement in India, and in this 
city the Muses smiled upon him, and poe- 
try was at once his occupation and enjoy- 
ment. But some satirical verses he wrote 
upon the viceroy, occasioned his banish- 
ment from a place which might be consid- 
ered as his exile ; and he was sent to the 
frontiers of China, where the Portuguese 
were then erecting the city of Macao. It 
was in this distant barbarous soil that Ca- 
moens composed his poem upon the dis- 
covery of India, Vasco de Gama is the 
hero, and he entitled it the Lusiade, a Por- 
tuguese word, which might be rendere«: 
the Portugade ; and which indeed had ve- 
ry little relation to the subject. | This off- 
spring of many vigils, narrowly escaped 
being wrecked ; but Camoens ; after the 
example of Cesar, saved his manuscript 
by keeping it in his hand above the wa- 
ter, and swimming with the other. 

Upon his return to his native country. 
after an absence of sixteen years, his 
whole fortune consisting of his epic poem, 
he judged it expedient to publish it. He 
accordingly dedicated it to king Sebas- 
tian, then in his youth, and the work ap- 
peared in 1572. The author obtained 
many elogiums, an unsubstantial recom- 
pense, that did not prevent his starving to 
death. 

In the fifth canto of the Lusiade, Ca- 
moens deplores, in a most affecting man- 
ner, his ill-fortune, and the little encou- 
ragement bestowed on merit by the great. 
But scarce had he expired ere his worth 
was discovered, every one eagerly strove 
to honour his memory with epitaphs, and 
to rank him among the select few who had 
done honour to their country ; and that 
his fate might in all points resemble that 
of Homer,many cities who had beheld him 
unconcerned begging his bread, after his 
death disputed the glory of ‘ia birth. 
Besides the Lusiade, Camoens wrote ee- 





veral other poems, which the Portuguese 
honoured so far as to learn by heart. This 
poet passing one day in the streets of Lis- 
bon before a large China shop, and hear- 
ing the master sing some of his verses, 
which he most cruelly tortured, he went 
into the shop, in a careless manner, and 
broke a great deal of his China, saying, 
‘*Friend, you have broke and distorted 
my productions, and according to the Lex 
Talionis, J have broke your commodities.” 
He was, however, obliged to pay for his 
joke, as well as Ariosto, of whom a simi- 
lar anecdote is related. 


pa 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


———— Science hag sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 
Campseut 








RISE AND PROGRESS OF GARDENING. 
No, HI. 

No branch of gardening made much 
»rogress in Scotland till within the last 
ifty years ; for the progress of every art 
is relative to the influx of wealth, and 
Scotland, till lately, has been more re- 
varkable for producing excellent opera- 
tive gardeners for other countries, than 
for employing them in her own. The 
first Scottish work on gardening was pnb- 
lished in the early part of last century, by 
J. Reid, Subsequently appeared the 
‘Seots Gardener’s Director, an original 
work, by a creat enthusiast in gardening, 
James Justice, of Crichton, near Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Gibson published a valuable 
tract on fruit trees; and in 1774, Keil 
produced a treatise on peach trees; the 
vractical works of the late Walter Nicol 
wre so receni as to be sufficiently well 





Crichton garden was accounted the 
richest in Scotland, during the life of the 
proprietor, who laid out great sums on it ; 
subsequently (i. e. from 1760 to 1785) 
that of Moredun, near Edinburgh, claim- 
ed the priority, and may be considered as 
the first in that country in which forcing 

was carried to any degree of perfection. 

Baron Moncrief, its proprietor, used to 

boast that, ‘from his own ground, within 

a few miles of Edinburgh, he could, by 

the aid of glass, coals, and a good garden- 

er, match any country in Europe, in 

peaches, grapes, pines, and every other 

fine fruit, excepting apples and pears ;° 

these he acknowledged were grown bet- 

ter in the open air in England and the 

north of France. Dr. Duncan informs us 

that on the 10th of June, (1817) a bunch 

of Hamburgh grapes was presented to the 

Caledonian Horticultural Society,‘ weigh- 

ing four pounds, the berries beautiful aud 

large.’ At this early season, it is added, 

such grapes could not be obtained at any 

price, either in France, Spain, or Italy. — 

This and many other circumstances might 
be adduced to prove the rapid progre@ 

which this science has made in Scotland 

within a very short period. 

In Horticulture Lreland is left at an im- 

mense distance. The first stimulas given 

to territorial improvement there, was by 

Cromwell's soldiers, and chiefly by Wal- 

ter Blythe, the author of a well-known 

and very ingenious work, ‘ The lnprover 
Improved.’ From Cromwell's time things 
remained nearly stationary till the esta- 

hblishment of the Dublin Society in 1749, 

when planting began to be attended to ; 

previously to the Union, however, little 
was done. No original work on horticul- 
ture has yet appeared ; and till within the 

last fifteen years, there were not, as we 

are well assured, above ten gardens in 
that kingdom which had forcing-houses. 

Now, however, improvement of every 

kind is rapidly taking place. 

Having brought down this slight sketch 

of the history of borticulture in Britain, to 
the period when the two Horticultural 
Societies took their rise, we shall pause 
for a moment to compare it with that of 
other countries. 

Gardening is, perhapsy more than any 

other art. under the influence of yeogra- 
phical circumstances. It is true, nature 
has adapted a variety of vegetables to eve- 

ry climate ; and those which are the most 
useful to man, as the farinaceous grains, 
will be found attending him almost in eve- 
ry country where he has fixed his habita- 
tion. Still there are some climztes emi- 
nently fitted for culinary vegetables, and 
others for frvits, and none in which the 
best sorts of both can at once be brought 
to a high degree of perfection in the open 
air. ‘The finest fruits are natives of Syria, 
Persia, and the Indies ; but te most suc- 
culent and best-flavoured legumes are 
produced in the low moist climates of Hol- 
land and Britain. Excepting in Lombar- 
dy, no potherbs of tolerable quality are 
raised in Italy. The broccoli alone of 
Rome is fit to compare with that of Eng- 
land; their turnips, carrots, parsnips, ra- 
dishes, are small, bitter, and hard ; their 
celery stringy, and even their kidney 
beans dry and tough, as they are also in 
their native climate, India. Gourds, me- 
lons, and tomatos, are almost the only cu- 
linary productions in which they excel in 
the south of Italy; their cucumbers are 
far inferior to those of the close hot-beds 
used in England. 





In Lombardy, the climate is more tem- 
perate, the creat tract of country low, 
very generally irrigated, and ‘the air, in 
ronsequence, moist. Herbacedus veze- 
tables are there crown to much ereater 
perfection ; and on the rising grounds the 
peach, apple, pear, cherry, plum, vine, 
fiz, olive, &c. are excellent. In most 
i|places the lemon and orange require shel- 
ter during winter ; but in some spets they 
rrow in the open air, as at Genoa, and 
bring their frait to a considerable degrce 





known, 








as possible. With Mary Mackere! on myi imagination, constantly in pursuit of new 











Hof perfection. _ Lombardy, therefore. en- 
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joys acclimate which, though less favoura-| 
ble for fruits than that of Rome and Na-| 
ples, and for leaves and roots than that of 
Holland, we consider, upon the whole,| 
the best adapted, on the continent, for 
both braches of hortieulture. 

Drs. Pouqueville and Hotiand bear tes- 
timony of the stiking inferiority of culina-) 
ry vegetables in European Turkey, and’ 
to the great excellence of the fruits. Eve-| 
ry one who has crossed a mule in Spain, 
knows that, excepting among foreign mer-) 
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sia and Poland is unfavourable both to the 
culture of perennial leaves and fruits ; but 
it is much less so than could be imagined 
to the growth of annual roots and farina- 
ceous grains. Gardening can only be said 
to be practised in those countries round 
Moscow, Petersburg, and Warsaw, and 
that chiefly under glass for the imperial 
family, and a few of the first nobility. The 
gardeners are almost entirely Germans 
and Englishmen, and are remarkable for 





chants at the sea-ports, there are few) 
other vegetables to be obtained than gar-! 
lic, onions, and gourds ; the fruits, how- 
ever, especially the grape, the fig and the 
‘range, are delicious. 

in the south of France there are few 
culinary roots or leaves cultivated. The 


gourd and the Indian wheat are almost the} 


only vegetables of the cottager, who is, 
but in few instances acquainted with, or! 
reconciled to, the potato. Inthe middle, 


plied, especially with salading, spinach, 
sorrel, and pease. 


and pear, the south im the grape and fig, 


which, with the pomegranate, are natur- | 
alized in Languedoc. The olive prospers, 


between Marseilles and Nice. 
at Toulon and Hieres. The almond is 


much grown about Lyans. 


teuil for the tig, Fontainebleau for the cul- 


ture of table grapes, and Tours for the | portion of the unrivalled collection of| 


cherry and plum. The fruit shops of Pa- 


ris are abundantly supplied with these in| <i}! remains. vet it has to boast more than 


Montreuil,? 
near Paris, is noted for the peach, Argen-} 


the quantity of pine-apples which they 
| produce. 
= as 





|.Museum, Publie Libraries, Learned So- 


cietes, Universities, and Special Schools 
| of Literature, Science,and the Arts in 
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Paris. in 1822. 


Louvre. 





| 
| palaces, chateaus, &c. &c. 


learned men and eminent artists have 
| apartments assigned to them in this palace. 
| The statues and antiques are arranged 


: Phe} in several fine halls or rooms; and the 
erange bears abundantly in the open air} grend gallery which contains the pictures 


tis one of the most astonishing in the world. 
The length of the room is 1300 feet, 
jand it presents one of the most enchant- 
jing perspectives. Although but a small 


| paintings which once adorned this gallery 


Nusee du Roi—(Royal Museum) in the 
The whole of the Louvre forms 
a grand Museum of Arts, and is the re- 
: er |pository of all the pictures formerly scat- 
 districts,the kidney-bean is the chief plant; tered in various departments of France, 

but the market of Paris is tolerably sup-| 4 d of those lately brought from different 
There is also 
Asparagus and arti-) til] a fine collection of sculpture. The 
chokes, however, are brought toa higher} performances of living artists and their 
degree of perfection there than in Italy. |) pupils are exhibited every two years ina 
fhe north of France excels in the apple) large gallery of the Louvre ; and several 


} 


with a figure of Phillippe le Bel; of the 


Cressy ; and of John, made prisoner ai 
the battle of Poictiers, who died 


The fourteenth century presents us 
Duke d’Alencon, killed at the battle of 


in. 
London. Here, still revered, stands the 
marble statue of Charles the Wise ; during 
whose reign the arts and sciences were 
greatly cultivated. 

The fifteenth century presents but few 
specimens of progress in the art of sculp- 
ture. 

The sixteenth century opens with the 
father of modern history, Phillippe de 
Comines. The arts at this period began 
to throw asile their rude appearance, anc 
to assume the tone and manner of a more 
advanced age. The statues of Francis 
the first, and of Claude of France, bis 
queen, larger than real life, are sublime 
in execution. Catherine de Medicis, 
and Diana of Poictiers, the one celebrated 
for her political crimes, and the other 
for her beauty, are in the chapel of the 
Valois. 

Among the monuments of the seventeenth 
century, we dwell with sentimental ve- 
neration on the statues of the philosophic 
historian De Thou; of Descartes, whose 




















} 


‘Le Brun, the Apelles of the French 


‘the illustrious men of our own times, Mon- 


mechanism of the universe ; of Turenne, 
reposing in the arms of Immortality ; of 


school; of Poussin, surnamed the painter 
of philosophers and poets; of Corneille, 
La Fontaine, and Racine. 

The eighteenth century presents us with 








|| these chambers of the dead, where even 


tesquieu, Fontenelle, Helvetius, Voltaire, 
&e. &c. &e. 
The effect produced by perambulating 






sublime errors discovered to Newton the}! 
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and notes, will shorty be publishee at St, 
Petersburg. 

A new philological journal, entitled, 
Miscellanea maxima parte critica, is on 
ihe eve of appearing at Rildesheim. — Its 
contributors are some of the most distin. 
guished men in Germany. 

The celebrated geographer Manert, 
professor at Landshut, has recently pub-. 
lished the second part of the second divi- 
sion of his Geography of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

An important work on the monuments 
of ancient Germans and Romans, is on the 
eve of publication by Cotta, a bookseller 
at Stuttgard. 

The Typottiibical Society of Classi- 
cal Italian authors, have resolved to pub- 
lish all the classical literature of the eigh- 
teenth century, of which 52 vols. in Svo, 
have already appeared. 

A collection of Classic Gre 
with a Latin version and commentaries, is 
‘now in the press at Turin. 
| A new edition is anneunced at Pistoja 
of the works of the Abbe Andres, on the 
Origin, Progress, and present state of every 
\species of literature. 

_ 

Swimming pparatus.—Mr. Hoffman, a 
Professor in the University of Warsaw, 
has discovered a new apparatus for swim- 
ming. It consists of a copper jack with 
‘linen fastening on the feet, giving resem- 
|blance to those of a fowl swimming. With 
ithe assistance of this machine the most in- 
lexperienced can save themselves in the 
most rapid torrents. It cannot but be of 
\great utility in cases of shipwreck, and in 
ithe removal of troops from one side of a 
\riverto the other. The result of experi- 





their respective seasons; but none 0 }two hundred undoubted originals of the|| kings are mingled with the dust they 


them are forced, (with some imperfect ex- 
ceptions for the royal family,) and the} 
pine-apple is only cultivated by three or 


four individuals in France. tis general- | Sneyders, Correggio, da Vinci, Guido, 


’ 


{ 


| Fitien, Dominichino, Tintoret, Murillo 
| 


ly believed that the air or climate of the} Paul Veronese, Salvator Rosa, the Car- 


country is unfavourable to this fruit.—| raecis, Rembrandt, some 
The late Duke of Orleans (Egalité,) to} of Rubens, Teniers, Berehom.&e. &e. Ke. || 
. ; In addition to these is an excellent col-|| 
friend, the Earl of Egremont, a pine stove | lection of the masters ofthe French school, | 
furnished with plants, together with the!land numerous other paintings equal, in| The monument of Eorsa anv Avenarp, 
point of quantity, to those which formerly || transported from the abbey of Paraclete, 


give it a fair trial, procured from his 


frames, bricks, flues, bark-pots, plants. | 


and even the gardener, Blaikey. After 
repeated trials on different estates of the 
Duke, near Paris, and of a marine situa- 
tion near Montpelier, which all ended in 


disappointinent, the aitempt was finally) posited those curious relics of ancient art, || statues ; while busts, inscriptions, and 
i 
| 
{and surrounding arcades, 
growth of leaves and roots than France, indiscriminate political fury ; and it is toi] ‘Vhesepillars, these ruins, (says the sen- 
Hamburg is! M. Le Norn that we owe the collection, ||timental Kotzebue) once belonged to the 


preservation, and admirable arrangement || Paraclete ; and in the middle of them is a 


riven up. 


Germany is more favourable to thed 


but less so to that of fruits. 


better supplied with the former, and Vien- | 


na with the latter, than any other cities 
of the north. The grape, apple, and 
pear, thrive on the bank of the Rhine ;; 
bat only the two latter on the Elbe.—| 
One of the most northerly vineyards in} 
Germany was planted by the late Earl of 
Findlater at his chateau near Dresden,} 
where he had condemned himself to al 
sort of voluntary exile. There are few!) 
places where the fig will produce fruit in| 


the open air in Germany ; the mutberry | 


is raised as far north as Frankfort on the! 
Over for the leaves, but must be trained 
against a wall, both at Berlin and Dres-| 
den, in order to ripen its fruit. The | 
apricot and the alinond bear, as standards, | 
between Vienna and Presburg; but the! 
peach ripens its fruit no where in Germa- | 
ny excepting where trained on walls.——| 
The pine-apple was first cultivated by) 
Baron Munchausen (not the great travel-; 
tor) at Schwobber, near Hamelin, in) 
Westphalia ; and, soon afterwards, by Dr.|! 
Kaltschmidt in Breslaw, who, in 1702,! 
sent come fruit to the imperial court, at a) 
tima when they were hardly known in| 
Britain. This fruit is now grown but in} 
very few places in the empire. The} 
prime patton of horticulture in Germany} 
was Frederick the Great, who raised the} 
pine-applegrape, and peach in abundance} 
at Potsdam. 


rhe climate ofthe greater part of al 


les and cathedrals of France. 


ifrom Clovis to 


masterpieces 


jadorned the walls of this superb gallery. 


Musee des Monumens Francais. (Mu- 
seum of French Monuments) This con- 
vent is the sanctuary in which were de- 





;which accidentally escaped, or were by 
irtilice rescued, from the fatal effects o. 


of those interesting monuments of sculp- 
ture, brought together from all the church- 


lished an historical and chronological de- 
scription of them, with a curious disserta- 
tion on the costume of each century. 
The building which contains these mon- 
uments resembles a cathedral cloister. 
™ is encompassed by four square walls, 
land has a garden, the funeral decorations 





|of which are appropriate to the situation. 

The monuments are distributed in differ- 
ent apartments; and, by their arrange- 
ment, exhibit the state of statuary in 
France, from the earliest periods to the 
present time. They are arranged accord- 
ing to their respective antiquity, each con- 
taining specimens of a single century, 
which is numbered at the entrance ; and 


, 


jrecerving light through windows of paint- 


ed g@lass, executed during the same period. 

In a vast sepulchral apartment are the 
monuments of the first race of kings, 
Charles Martel. Time 
1as committed considerable ravages on 
most of these fizures, but not so great as 
to conceal the ruder hand of the work- 
man. The monuments of the thirteenth 
century betray the timidity of the artist. 
but their statues at least have shape and 
figure. Here are the monuments of 


t 


Philippe le Hardi, and his wife, Isabellahin the Mocul language, entitled, The His- 


of Arragon. 





| 


Julio Romano, Cuyp, Rysdael, Vandyck, 


i 


| 


1 
‘ 


| 


He has pub-/ 





' 


' 
| 





| 


ll cypresses, poplars, and weeping-willows, 


| 





following celebrated masters ;—Raffael,||sprung from, is strikingly solemn. Here) 
surrounded with the broken insignia of}| 


ancient and departed royalty, the spec- 
tator is disposed, in the language of the 
unhappy Richard, 
‘To sit upon the ground, 
And (ell sact stories of the death of kinze ; 
How come have been deposed, some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have ceposed ; 
Some poisoned by their wives, some siceping killed ;— 
All murdered 


is in the garden of the convent, which is 
converved into a kind of Elysium. Pines 
hang mournfully around the tombs and 


cinerary urns, gloomily adorn the columns 


tomb: *tis aBeLARD’s ! the identical sepul- 
chre which the venerable Peter dedicat- 
ed to his friend. Here lies Abelard, with 
his head reclined, and his hands folded. 
Near him reposes his faithful mistress. 
The heads of these interesting figures 
are impres ions taken by the sculpter ; 
and what is still more, this tomb actually 
centains the ashes of the two lovers. : 
a4 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 





Literature.—Mahomet, Ali Pacha, de- 
sirous of promoting the progress of civili- 
zation throughout the provinces subject 
to his dominions, has ordered an establish- 
ment to be founded in Egypt, on the plan 
of the French Lyceums. At the head of 
this interesting establishment, he has 





iments proves that 120 steps can be made 


|| by a person using it in a minute. 

~—_ 
| Corat Plant.—On the shore at Port- 
‘land in England, among the sea weeds, is 
loften found the Isidis Plocamas, as Puiny 
\describes it, from Juba, a sort of shrub 
igrowing in the sea, not unlike coral. It 
jbas no leaves, but when cut, changes co- 
lour, and is so brittle that the least fall 
| breaks it. 
| a , 
| Microscope.—Dr. Rodgers c* London, 
jhas lately succeeded in applying extraor- 
dinary powers to the Microscope, by the 
jaid of a newly discovered chemical light. 
|By the table of his powers, it appears 
i'that the highest magnifier of this instru- 
\ment is but one hundredth part of an inch 
‘focal length, and consequently capable of 
jenlarging the cubes of minute objects in 
ithe astonishing degree of 125,600,000 
|times !—Some of the singular phenomena 
\discovered by this apparatus, is likely to 
|prove of the bighest importance to medi- 
ical science. Mr. R. has been able to 
|perceive that most of the morbid secre- 
jtions in the human subject, as the pecu- 
jlent matter of consumption, of cancer, sy- 
iphillis, &c. are literally masses of worme 
or animalcula. 


MINERVA MEDICA. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD HEALTH. 

From the public statements of births, 
Boerhaave concluded that the healthiest 
children are those born in January, Feb- 
ruary, an March; and hence the calen- 
dar might be evriched with a new sign, 
denoting the best time for entering into 
the married state. It isin fact our duty 
to take all possible care that nothing be 
wanting on our part to ensure a sound, 





placed Noureddin Effendi, a Musselman, 
who, from having .received an Europea: 
education, is peculiarly qualified for the 
appointment. Hadgi Othman, a learned 
and philosophic Musselman, who is now 
in Paris, by order ofthe Pacha, to acquire 
a knowledge of the French literature and 
science, is also to be of the number te 
whom the revival of learning in Egypt is 
to be intrusted. 

A German translation of a work written 


vigorous constitution to our progeny ; es- 
pecially when parents are so solicitous for 
heirs, and for their preservation, that they 
would rather not have children at all than 
lose them again. The natural health of 
children depends greatly upon the mo- 
ther. Itis she who, in the period of ges- 
tation, dispenses in a great measure life 
or death, infirmity or strength, a weakly 
or a robust constitution, a sickly lifé, or 
happy old age. The litter is promoted, 
when during that poriéd she avoids all ve- 





Kory of the Moguls with an introduction'|hement passions, and takes care of hex 


authors, 
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health, and abstains from all indulgence 
inconsistent with the moderate exercise 
of her bodily powers. When we woula 
raise a good breed of horses, for example, 
we keep the dam at work and give her 


exercise ; and we ought to pursue a simi- jof viscosity, which is requisite to enable 


jar course in regard to our own species, 
for in this point we are only on a level 
with animals. ‘There are circumstances 
enough which cannot be altered, because 
they are not under the control of the 
mother; and, therefore, so much the 
more attention ought to be paid to those 
which it is in our power to alter, To 
these cases belong the ill-health of the 
mother, the bearing of twins, permature 
delivery, &c. All children born under 
such circumstances are, ceteris paribus, 
more weakly than others. 

It is a sign of good natural health when 
children grow slowly and uniformly, and 
do not shoot up all at once like mush- 
rooms. Few persons of extraordinary 
stature, are, at the same time, extraordi- 
nary healthy, The tallest giants are the 
inost unfit for soldiers, as many one be- 
eides Goliah has served to prove. Such 
persons in general have a time in which 
they grow very rapidly ; the vessels thus 
becomes prematurely indurated, and the 
danger of consumption is always to be ap- 
prekended, It was, therefore, no very 
jucid theught of Alexander the Great, 
when in one of his campaigns he ordered 
pedsteads of much greater length than the 
ordinary stature of man to be made for 
his soldiers, merely with a view, as Cur- 
\ius informs us, to impose upon posterity. 
Hid he imagine posterity would conclude 
that little men could not perform such 
«reat exploits as his Macedonian giants 
had achieved? Was he not himself shori 
ofstature—he who would fain have climb- 
ed to some new planet in search of fresh 
ronquests? On the contrary, we should 
suppose short men capable of great ac-! 
tions rather than tall, because the former) 
are if general more robust than the latter. | 
Hoerhaave attests, from authentic docu-} 
nents, that personas whose growth is! 
<carcely perceptible possess the strongest 
constitations. The age of man has three; 
the first is that of growth ; in) 
the secund the body ceases to grow ; and) 
n the third it shrinks. It has been ob-/ 
served that in the ordinary course of na- 
ture these three periods are of equal, 
‘ength ; so that a person who continues| 
vradually growing for 25 years may cal- 





periods : 
7 


culate upon the probability of attaining'|hand, too commonly remaius empty. 


the age of 75. 


Boerhaave learned from people who 


made it their profession to procure re-|jour parents on the one hand, and those 


craits for the army and navy, the signs by 
whicly they were guided in their traffic, 
wa the circumstances from which they 
judged whether a man possessed a sound, 
healthy, and robust constitution. Sucha 
man, at least in Europe, has « large broad 
chest, like Plato the octogenarian, but a 
receding rather than prominent belly. It 
isa great mistake of those who congratu- 
late themselves on the increase of the lat- 
fer. Least of all does it promise length 
of life; and upon the whole, fat is one of 
those disguised punishments of heaven, 


on account of which people rejoice as fool-; — 


shly as they grieve over some of its dis- 
stised benefits. 
thizhs, and legs, 


firm, round, museular, and covered with 
long, rough hairs; and what the fair sex 


The shoulders, arms,' 
in healthy people, are! 
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of the blood are perfectly consistent with 
health, they betray also a certain unstea- 
diness in it. The best blood is of a dark 
red, not fluid, but it runs freely when a 
vein is opened. It has a certain degree 


us to go through hard labour; and it is 
owing to this very property that persons 
of sound constitutions do not so soon per- 
spire with strong exercise as those of a 
weaker temperament. 

Besides these circumstances, the ener- 
zy with which the involuntary movements 
as well as the voluntary actions are per- 
formed, must be taken iuto account. We 
expect in a sound, healthy person, a slow, 
deep, easy, and uniform respiration : 
when, on the contrary, respiration is per- 
formed with any difliculy, when it is at- 
tended with a wheezing or rattling, this 
is a sure sign of weak health. This ob- 
servation, however, does not apply in all 
cases to sleep, because the most healthy 
often rattle and snore loudly in their 
soundest slumbers. The pulse must be 
slow, full, strong, uniform, and invariable, 
even though the body be subjected to 
those changes, which, in weaker persons, 
produce great alterations of the pulses.— 
Hence the purchasers of slaves were ac- 
customed to count the number of their in- 
spirations and pulsations in a minute ; atter 
which they made them run, and then took 
notice whether the rapidity of those func- 
tions was much accelerated. He who 
can stand this test may congratulate him- 
self on the strength of his constitution and |} 
health ; for among the infirm and sickly 


riety of vessels for the purpose. 





there are many who cannot turn in bed 
without producing an alteration of pulsa- 
tion. It is an indication that the digestive 
powers are strong, when the natural eva- 
cuations do not take place too often, and 
the body is not too much relaxed ; for this 
proves that the food is duly elaborated. 
‘On the contrary, the more weekly a per- 
son is, the more frequent are those eva- 
cnations, the fuller and the more uneasy 
his stomach feels after meals, and the more 


from the hands of his Maker, and depenc- 
ing on his physical powers only for his 
subsistence, we must suppose him so cir- 
cumstanced, to be furnished by naturc 
with organs suited to his physical neces- 
sities. Mun has the head elevated above 
the ground, and it requires a strained an«| 
paintul effort to bring the mouth to th 
earth. Besides, the mouth is flat, an 
the nose prominent, which makes the et- 
fort still more difficult. In this position, 
the aet of swallowing a fluid is performed 
with difficulty. He has, therefore, no 
organs naturally formed for drinking. He 
cannot even convey a fluid to his mouth 
without the aid of some artificial instru- 
ment. It is very simple, it is true, to 
drink, since he has invented such a va- 
Still the 
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No. XXXIII. of the Minerva will contain the 
olNowing articles; 

PopuLAn TALES.— The Story of Father Nicho 
las.—Isaac, the Croyer. . 

THE TRAVELLER.—Cusioms and Manners in 
Vorway. 

LITERATURE.—.4nalytical Dictionary of the 
English Language; by David Booth. 
1822. 

PuE DRaAMA.—The Auctioneer; a Scene ex- 
hibited each day. 

Brocraray.—Character of Montesquieu. 
ARTS and SCiENCES.--Museums, Pudlic Libra- 
ries, Learned Socicties, Universitres, and Special 


London, 


Schools of Literature, Science, and the Arts in 





body must be nourished anterior to alli 
artiticial knowledge. Nature appears not 
to have intended that man should drink ; 
and, doubtless, on a diet of fruits and re- 
cently pulled vegetabies, there would be 


Paris in 1822, No. I].—Scientifie aad Literary 
Volices from foreign journals. —.Afinity between 
Thunder and Electricity.—Natural History. 
PorTRY, GLEANER, RecorpD, DEATHS and 
VARRIAGES, Enjomas, CHRONOLOGY. 





no thirst, and no necessity for the use of) 
fluids. ‘There are many animals, birds, 
and reptiles, which do not drink. “1 


THE RECORD. 











have known a brown owl,” says Mr. 


——— A thing of Shrecs anc Patches !'—Hamier. 








White, “live a full year without any 
water. Perhaps the case may be the 
same with all the birds of prey.’’ “ There 
was a Liama of Peru,” (says Lambe,) 
** shown in London a few years ago, which 
lived wholly without liquids: it woula 
not touch water.’’ Bruce remarks, “ that 
although Zimmer, an island of the Rea 
dea, is said to be without any water, yet 
there are antelopes on it, and hyenas ia 
numbers.” The Argali, or wild sheep, 
from the country in which it is found, it 
is certain does not drink. The rattle- 
snake does not drink ; nor does it eat for 
months together. Bears neither drink 
nor eat for some montis in the winter ; 
and many other animals sleep, or lie tor- 
pid nearly half the year. It is not cer- 
tain that any animals drink till they have 
been accustomed to the use of some arti- 
ficial stimulus. Toads have been found 





difficult is his digestion. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear hearty old people make the; 
observation, that they never could tell 
where their stomach lay; and this is al 
sigaeof excellent healih. The sleep of 
the healthy issound as death, but refresh- 
ing and invigorating. Such a one per- 
forms the severest Jabour without fatigue ; 
all the energies of nature are poured into 
his muscles ; but his head, on the other 


The blessing here described is a gift of 
nature ; but still so much is certain, that 


who are intrusted with our education in 
early youth on the other, have it in their 
power to contribute materially to procure 


in the centre of huge rocks, which must 
ve as old as Methusalem, and when libe- 
rated *‘fom durance vile,’ hopped off} 
very lively. I should like to know how 
they procured drink? Snapping turtles; 
have been found embedded in limestone,| 
several feet below the surface, and when| 
disencased, deliberately walked off, and ne- 
ver inquired fora glass of the good creature. 
I suppose there was no tavern near. | 
cannot find any one who ever saw a fish 
drink, though they have good opportuni- 
ties it must be admitted. The continued 
motion of their gills is only to procure the 
necessary supply of oxygen to carry on 
the circulation of their blood. If fish do 
not drink, why should men? The colt! 





jjus-health and bodily vigour. There are 
egy: who, merely by constant exer- 
cise, have acquired almost superhuman 
ipower; but the ground work of them 
must have been laid by nature. 











| CORRESPONDENCE. 


| 











! 
For the Minerva- 


| WAS MAN MADE TO DRINK? 


The following observations may, per- 
haps, be considered more curious than 


inventions he has perfected, this is the} 
tmost singular. 


capnot drink till he is some months old ; 
he cannot get his head low enough, his 
neck is so short, and his legs so long :— 
perhaps it is wisely ordered so, to pre- 
vent his drinking bad water till he grows 
a horse. Sheep do not need water as 
long as they have green pastures to feed 
on. But men, bipeds as they are, have 


The Grand Canal is now navigable 44 
miles east of Utica, and is expected to be 
filled as tar as Schenectady in about a fort- 
night. Last week, eight families of emi- 
grants, in all 60 persons, arrived in the vil- 
lage of Rochester in the canal boat from 
Utica, a distance of 150 miles, and were 
charged the moderate sum of $1.50 each; 
thus completely elucidaiing one of the many 
important benefits of this great undertaking. 


Messrs. J. & M. Pratt, of Eaton, Madison 
county, raised the present year, from three 
acres of ground, the astonishing quantity of 
four hundred and ninety-four and a half 
bushels of Indian corn; an average of one 
hundred and seventy-two and a half bushels 
to the acre. 


A calf was exhibited at last Schenectady 
fair, fur which the proprietor refused $250. 
It was from an imported short horned Dur- 
ham cow, and the finest animal of the kind 
ever seen in this part of the country. 

A bedstead has been invented by Mr. 
Lecte, of this city, intended for the lame and 
sick. It is a most desirable contrivance, be- 
ing easily thrown into any position by a crank 
Wheel, and is always stationary or poovcable 
at the will of the patient. 


The Fair of the New-York County Agri- 
cultural Society was held at Harlaem on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. The exhibition 
of horses was highly creditable ; in other ani- 
mals, excepting some few fat cattle and sheep, 
the display was not remarkable, The Do- 
mestie Manufactures exhibited comprised a 
great variety of articles, and the qualities 
were geverally such as evinced a rapid im- 
provement in this branch of indnstry. An 
appropriate address was delivered on this oc- 
casion by Dr. Mitehill. 

Miss Harrison, of North East Dutchess - 
County, recejved the highest premium, $20, 
for the Crawford Bonnet, manufactured from 
grass, and which was considered superior to 
any thing of the kind hitherto offered; and 
and has since been sold for $120. Fifteen 
dollars were awarded to Messrs. J. & N, 


Waight of this city, fora fine specimen of 


yard wide Ingrained Carpeting. 


~<> 








invented drinking ; and of all the queer! 
} 
It would take a volume to| 
icontain the names of all the materials he} 
| 
and then, the effects produced on his or-| 
ganization by drinking would take all the} 








jast or useful. I have examined the struc- 


would not think a beauty.namely, a coarse|{ture of the human frame with considera- 
skin,is a very usnal quality of persons cxpa-! ble nicety, have drawn inferences, and 


ble of living half a century without illness.| 


Such persons, indeed, have no double 


chins, no pursy cheeks, no load of super-| 


fluous flesh ; but the hinder part of the 
head islarge, Asa high, broad forehead 
13 considered an in lication of oxtraordina- 
ry meatal faculties, so amplitude of the 
hinter head doaotes great bodily powers, 
to which those of the mind are usually in 
inverse ratio, The blood ofanatural- 


now express an opinion at variance with 
the general belief. 

Man was made by nature erect. His 
first food must have been the fruit of the 
woods, or the roots of the earth, both of 
which contain sufficient moisture for the 
jsupply of his system. I have tried to find 
jont how he learned to drink, or what was 
‘ithe first fluid he tasted afier he left his 


praree.—- have not made the discovery. 


ly hoalthy aod hearty person is neitheril find that Ins organization is not at all 


click and clotted, nor thin and pile-red.! 


“or though the last-mentioned properties 


fitted to drinking without artificial aid, 
we consider bim for a moment as ffesh 





to 


doctors from old father Hippocrates down 
to find out or describe. 











I 


'¢ merry one, instead of a long, calm, and 
cheerful one. 
t 


Now to the point, drinking has been in- 
vented by some one, and is practised by 
jevery one. The question is, What shall 
‘he drink? 1 will tell you what be should 
not drink ; if there is any thing left, he 


MARRIED, 
} On the 8th inst. Mr. John M‘Crackan to Miss 


Nancy Hopkins. 


On the 7th inst. Mr. Stephen Crane, jr. to Miss 


has jumbled together, and called drink ;)\Sarah Joy. 


On the 9th inst. Edward Armstrong, Esq. to 
Miss Sarah H. Ward. Y 
On the 10th inst. Mr. Anthony Amandus Krish- 
wan to Miss Theresa Catharine Trappan. 
On the Lith inst Mr. Charles D. Sayres to Miss 
Catharine Ward. 4% 

On the 7th inst. Mev Robert Fisher to Miss Maria 
Anspake, 

DIED, 

On the 7th, Richard S. Kissam, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
late Surgeon of the New- York Hospital, 

On the 7th inst. Mr. Christopher Spear, in the 





imay take his choice. He should not 
drink bed or tnpure water, because he 
|will put brandy, rum, gin, or whiskey in 
lit, to make it palateable, and sit well. 
He should not drink any kind of distilled 
I spirits, because he will pat bad water in 


lit, unless he desires a short life and a 


re De 





66th year of his age. 
Ou the Sth inst. Mr. Johw A. Billiger. 
“ On the 8th inst. Major Lewis J. Costigan, aged 
80 years, of the U. S. army under General Wash- 
ington. 


On the 9th inst. Mr. Joseph $. Watkins, aged 


92 years. 
On the 
years, 


Sth inst. Mrs, Betsey Blossom, aged 32 


94 years. 











i) 
On the 10th inst. Mr. John Delamater, aged 































































. POETRY. 


2 











“ ttis the gifttof POETRY to hallow every place 
which it moves; (to breathe round nature an oveur more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
ita tint more omgical than the blush of morning ” 





For the Minerva. 
; nie 
URBINO AND CLARA. 
| No. IL. 


When he had laid within her silent grave 
The object of bis love, Count Lodi’s ebild, 
I’rbino’s mind forsook its native seat, 
: Aod lost itself "midst airy fantasies 
Then would he climb unto the mountain's top, 
And drink *he breezes that assaile him ‘here: 
He ranged alone the gloomy forest through— 
: And when the earth was overcast by storms, 
! And rains poured down in rivers from the sky, 
} Re loved to stam! beneath the waterfalls, 
A mark for ail the dreadiul vempest’s rage. 
But still at times, a ray of sanity, 
Came over him, and tranquilliz’d bis soul: 
And then be hied voto his Clara's tomb, 
} And prostrate on the stone he wept aloud, 
As if bis heart were racked by bitterness. 
i Ant whea, by constant weeping, he had dried 
The fountzin of his tears, and wept no more, 
‘ Tt seem’d as if bis mind was wrapp’d in thought, 
and holy meditation wrought within him. 
} Por on bis face a tranquil smile would sit, 
i As if his fever'd soul were then at peace, 
But soon the recollection of his wo 
Would penetrate his mind, and he would fly 
Swift as the stag unto the wilderness, 
And wan‘er till o'ercome by lassitude, 
Aad once while prostrate oa the chilly earth, 
Reduced by faintness to that lowly state, 
it seemed as if his “ev iny “ere chang'd; 
Yor reason then resum'd her wouted place, 
' Dispelling all the sickly fantasies H 
That in his miad so long had rioted. 
He left the wood, ant sought bis castle, where 
Re shut himsel:, :o meditate alone 
He sought not comfort from the human kind, 
Because he felt ne sympathy with them : 
Their proffered kindtess is not condolence,— 
Their honied words impart no soothing balm. 


Unfit ty live, yet unpsepes “a to 0 die, 

















































His sou! was lonely. for he saw vo soul 
With which his owa would hol community, 
Or condescend to interchange itself. 
But even so, the sorrows in his breast 
Were such that no..e on earth could comprehead, 
And nove on earth could ever bope to heal. 
He felt alone—and in the cloister’s gloom, 
Yn sweet and penitential solitude, 
Be hid himself to linger out bis life. 
He liv'd not long, but soon rejoin'd his love, 
Beyond the reach of fortune or of care, 
i i> calm, uofading, never-ending joy. 
Beside his Clara’s dust his own was laid, 
And this inscription marks his moulderiag frame, 
** Beneath this humble turf Francisco lies.” 
Lupovico. 
—_ 
FEAR, SORROW, AND DESPAIR. 
{The following are extriects from a Dramatic Ode. in 
which the Passions are introduced as afecting the future! 
lestiny of a cradied child.) 
FEAR. 
By the vague, uncertain dread, 
Of Fancy born, by An 
Which knows not what, or where to hy, 


zuish bred, 


Worse than worst reality; 


By the busy, restless brain, 

Admonished by the past in vain, 

Which pries into the future still, 
Combining each wild form of ill; 

By th’ infernal band, who wave 

Their smoke -stain’d torches o’er the grave ; 
By the dread gulf, that yawns below, 
Peace he cannot, shall net, know! 


SORROW, 
—By the burning tear, or-worse, 


By the pressure of the heart, 

} By the poignant thrills that dart 
' Biom that citadel of flame, 

Like lightning, o'er the shivering frame; 





By the blasting, tearless curse ; 
By the sigh he still must heave, 
Yet ne’er his weary breast relieve ; 


















By the numbning sense ef il), 

Which shall hang vpon him still, 

And heavy on his heart shall press, 

Whien wak’d to morn’s sad consciousness ; 

By ail the Keener pangs of wo, 

a) Peace he cannot, shall not, know! 

DESPAIR. 

fast of the Gorgon train, and worst, [ come, 
And lay my icy fingers on his heart, 

Joy withers at the touch, and Grief is dumb, 
Feeling is sear'd, yet will not all depart. 











At war with earth, yet pot at peace with heay’n ; 


From all he loathes, endeavouring still to fly, 


Yet back, for ever back, by furies diiven; 


How shall he gaze around, with madness fraught, 


While pang on pang comes grappling wath his 
soul, 


And pray but for one hour’s suspended thought, 


But no! still on the waves of misery roll. 


rill, sunk in sullen apathy profound, 


W oise than extremity of keenest ill, 


My winding-sheet shal] wrap his soul arout 


Not in repose, but winter's deadly chill. 


Such peace is mine, such peace will 1 bestow, 
But other peace he cannot, shall not know! 


THEY ALL UNITE IN CHORUS. 
Tis done, ‘tis done! The web is spun, 
Stampt with our curses, black as night, 
O’er its®exture, deep, and dun, 
What shall fling a gleam of light? 
Then wide around the chorus throw, 
Peace he canuet, shall not, know! 
~—_ 
LAPLANDERS’ SONG. 
The meteor’s flash will pour its ray, 
When blackest clouds surround it; 
The deer will track bis doubtful way, 
Though the wild snows coufound it. 


So love will shed its sweetest light, 
When shades are gathering o'er it, 

And love will find a way for flight, 
With Alps of ice before it. 


Thy Karine’s smile will be 

The light that ne'er will leave thee; 
The heart still true to thee 

When other hearts deceive thee. 


The shades that hang upon our love, 
Will make it but the fonder; , 
Whatever sky may lour above, 
With thee, Karine will wandes. 


That love has been from earliest youth ; 
Can we its influence banish ? 

With hope to guide, with hearts of truth, 
The fears we dread will vanish. 


Thy Karive trusts to thee, 
From thee she wil] not sever: 
Love, like the deep blue sea, 
Will flow, and flow for ever ' 
~—_ 

TO THE SETTING SUN. 
Farewell, farewell! to others give 
The light, thou tak’st from me. 
Furewell, farewell! bid others live 

To joy, or misery. 


To distant climes my fancy flies, 
Where now thy kindling beams 

On other woods and wilds arise, 
Aud shine on other streams. 


Perchance, some exile, on the strand, 
Awaits thy coming ray, 

As thou, from his dear native land 
Some tidings couldst couvey. 


Or, as on ocean’s farthest rim, 
Thy wish'd-for dawn appears, 

Still, as it grows less faintly dim, * 
The wave. toss'd bark it cheers, 


More welcome still thy blessed light 
Gleams on the stranded wreck, 
Where marioers, the live-long sight, 

Cliag to the shatter’d deck. 


Now mayst thou bid fond lovers past, 
Or shine upon their bliss, 

Behold a blythe or breaking heart, 
The fist, or latest kiss, 


Haply, thy hated beams renew 
The tear, that sleep bad dried, 

And mourners, sick’ning at their view, 
Remeinber who has died. 


Shine on in other worlds; but, oh, 
Thou wilt not, canst not, see, 

Mid all the sons of men, below, 
One being like to me! 


Now does thy car descend beneath 
The boundary of our skies, 

And sheds upon the purpled heath 
Its last and deepest dies. 








Bebivd the tall fir '» sable wosk, 
The haltf-orb lingers still, 


~ -GHRONOLOGY, 





But now its latest curve is sunk 
Below the da:k-blue hill. 


I gaze, as if thou wert not gone, 
Or as my gifted eye 

Could feliow too where thou art flown, 
And still thy path descry. 


To calmer realms thou seem’st to go, 
I would pursue thy flight, 

As if no care, nor pain, nor wo, 
Could track thy steps of light ; 


Far from the celd, whose looks repel, 
The warm, whose words deceive ; 
The cruel, who can wound too well 
Hearts that too much believe. * 
— 
A POET’S SONG. 
Oh! say not that my harpshould wake 
To aught but passion’s, sigh; 
O; that I should not worship Love 
With such idolatry, 


Go bid the rose turn from the sun, 
Forget the sweet blue day; 

*T will tell thee that its scent, its bloom, 
Exist but in that ray. 


And tus my lute, when thou dost bid 
It thrill to love no more, 

Will answer thee—when love has ceased, 
Then is its music o'er, H 


My heart has echoed but one tone, 
The sigh that breathes for thee ; 
And if that tone must be forgot, 
All song is gone from me. 
—_ 


Composed by a centleman, when absent from an amiable 
wife, on his dis: overing a quotation, written by her with 
a pencil in his pocket-book ; 


‘REMEMBER ME.” 


\h! how shall I cease to remember thee, dear? 

As soon may the sun cease toglow in bis sphere; 

All sature run backwards, and chaos become,” 

Or hurry, at once, to the general doom 

Think’st thou, thine eadearments 1 c’er can forget; 
Chose tears at our parting, ang smiles when we've met; 
Those deep heavy’! emotions, that silence in sizhs; 
While tbe big drops spake volumes, which stood in thine 
eyes? 

\h! how shall I cease to remembegthe part; 

Which, with thee, was delight, from the first to the lastt 
Can memory fail me, to think of those charms 

Which ail sorrows have sooth’, as jnclosed in thine aime! 3 
“nraptured l've been; isexpressibly blest; 

And softly have sunk oa that bosom to rest. 

lo the broad blaze of day, or the gloom of the night, 
To the eyes of my mind thou art ever in sight, 

By the hour we first me!, wheu thou spakest disdainful ; ~ 
And, ah! by our partings, sigce that time so painfal : 
By the children thou’st borne. whoxe ceath did distress us; 
By those sweet cherubs living, | hb pe yet to bless us; 
By these things, and more than all these, were they secded 
‘Tocive thee vew proofs, that thou art pot unneeded ; 
While Memory holds ber pure seat in my soul, 

I shall ne'er cease to love, and (hy virtues extol: 

Indeed the coid earth must ve hicbly heap'é o’er me, 
When the thought of thy charm: shail no more it before 
‘ me; 

And whea the time cemes, the pale monarch shall part 
The pulse from the spirit, and worms take that heart, 
W hich so truly bas lov’d thee ; his power shail never 
Presi:‘e o’er the soul, and its pure beatings sever, 
That stil! will * remember” to love thee for ever 


be ________ 


E IG MAS, 


* And jody the wise man thus preacthd to us ail, 
Despise not ‘he value of things that are smal! ” 








Aaswers to Puzzle’ in our last, 


Pozz.e 1.—Thbe heart. 
Poz2zLKB U.—A guinea. 
PUZZLE U1.— Bride-groom. 
oo 
NEW PUZZLES. 
— * 

Why is a parish bell like a good story? 

It. 
What part of a cathedral is expressed by a hun- 
dred and a half of oysters? 

Iil. 
You are requested to make one word of I insult 
age sir? 


-_—<e 
REwUS. 
Fifty forms my first, 
But nothing is my second, 
Five just makes my third, 
My fourth’s a vowel reckoned. 


Now, to fill my whole, 


Put all iny parts a FF 
I die if! get colds. NOPR if 


Yet never mind ¢old weathers? 


AD. 7 





The Christian Era. 


4}. Caius Caligula stain. 


— Accession of Claudius. 
—— Agrippa persecuted the Christians at Jery- 


salem, 

42. Building of the port at the mouth of the 

Tiber. 

43. Claudius’ successful expedition into Britain, 

44. Triumph of the Empeioi on his return, 

Death of Agrippa, King of Judea. 

45, Vespasian’s victories in B.itain. 

47. Appearance of a new'island in the Bgeap 

seu alter an earthquake. 

43. Census of Rome; 1,544,000 citizens, ~~ 

— Claudius espoused Agrippina, mother of 

Nero. Apostolic coune)) at Jerusalem, con- 

demas legal observances. 

50. Nero adopted by Claudius. Preaching of 

St. Paul,in the Areopagus, at Athens. 

54. Death of Claudius, and accession of Nero, 

55. Vologeses, King of the Parthians, made 

peace with Rome.  Brittanmievs, sow of 

Ciaudius, poisoned at the request of Agrip- 

pina. 

—— St Paul brought in chains to Rome. 

58. War with the Parthians. 

59. Agrippiva put to death by order of ber son 

Nero, 

61. Defeat of the Romans in Britain. | 

62. St. James, first bishop of Jerusalem, stoned 

by the Jews.—Death of Persius, @ sativica! 

poet. 

64. Rone set on fire by Nero. The Christians 

accused and persecuted. 

65. Conspiracy of Piso. His execution, and tha: 

of the poet Lucan, and the philosopher 

Seneca. 

Revolt of the Jews. The Romans defeated. 

Josephus the historian chosen genesal, - Ves- 

pasiau seut against them. St. Peter cruci- 

fied at Rome. St. Paul beheaded, 

67. The Jews defeated by Vespasian. ‘Josephus 

made prisover. Titus, son of Vespasian, 

master of Galilee. , 

Nero killed himself, Galba, governor in 

Spain, succeeded to the empire. asian 

drew near to Jerusalem. Murder of Galba, 

aod Piso his adopted heir. Otho, Vinellus, 

~ and Vespasian, successively emperors in one 
year. 

70. Siege and destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 

71. The temple of Janus sit. 

74. The last census made at Rome, ist 

— Achaia, Lycia, Rhodes, Byzantium, Sa 

and Cilicia Trachonitis, made Koman pro- 

vinces. 


75. Femple of Peace dedicated by Vespasian, 


66. 


and enriches with the spoils of thediewish 
temple. 

78. Plague at Rome; 10,000 persons died mat one 
day. 

79. Death of Vespasian, Accession of his 60n 
Titus. 


—— Victories of Agricola in Britain, Eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. The towns of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum covered up. 

80. Death of Pliny the elder while examining 
Mount Vesuvius. Agricola penetrated inte 
Caledonia. 

8}. Death of Titus. 
brother. 

84. The Roman fleet "rile? round the North of 
Scotland. 

93. Second general persecution of the Chris. 
tians. St. John the Evangelist banished to 
Patmos. Bestiuction of the ancient empire 
of the Huns, in Tastary, by the Chinese. 

96. Domitian slain. Accession of Nexva. St. 
John returaed to Asia. 


Accession of Domitian his 


97. Death of Apollonius of Tyane, Trajan 
adopted by Nerva. 
98. Death of the emperer Nerva. Accession of 


Trajan. 

99. St. Johv the Evangelist died at Ephesasy. 
Pliny the younger pro consul of Bithynia, 
wrote to Trajan in favour of the Christians. 
Erection of Trajans pillar, still seen at 
Kome. Part of Arabia reduced eo 
vince. 
War of Trajan against the Armenians apd 
Parthians. His journey to Arheus, Syria, 
and the East. 
Armenia subdued. Third mel persecu- 
tiov of the Christians. Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, torn by wild beasts at Kome. 
Eaithquake at Antioch, Trajan escaped 
with difficulty; waged war with the Par- 
thians, and subdued them. 
Incursion of the Jews into Egypt. ‘Their 
revolt in Cyprus, whee they destroyed the 
city of Salawis, and 250,000 souls. The 
Jews of Alexanaria massacred by the Egyp- 
tans. 
The Parthians expelled their king, and chose 
Chosroes. Accession of Adrian. Peace 
with the Parthians. Armeuia restored te 
them. i 
(19. Persecution of the Christians tontinued, 
120. Adrian arrived in Britain. 
21. Ne ga of Advians wall atross Great 

ihain. 


414. 
115. 


116. 


117. 
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